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THE RT. HON. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


The diplomacy of the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs was largely instrumental in the calling 
of the Locarno Conference and in the framing of the agreements which have been hailed as marking a 
great step toward the eradication of war and the inauguration of a peaceful era in Europe. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


THE LOCARNO CONFERENCE seems 
now to be the most important step since 
the Versailles Treaty in the reéstablish- 
ment of a balance of power in Europe. 
Because the phrase “balance of power” 
was used of pre-war Europe, there are 
many people who look upon it with dis- 
favor. Yet it was not the maintenance of 
the balance that produced misery, it was 
the attempt to upset it. A balance—equi- 
librium, stability—is necessary. Can one 
be set up which will be steady enough to 
weather ordinary occurrences and at the 
same time be adjustable to changing condi- 
tions and emergencies? 

In Europe now there is an increase in 
the use of two kinds of machinery which 
past experience credits with some efficacy: 
conferences, and guarantee treaties. 

The League of Nations provides a con- 
tinuous conference competent to begin 
discussion on nearly all questions and to 
finish it on most, and the new committees 
on conciliation set up at Locarno fill out 
the fabric. This has many advantages even 
over such meetings as the conference in 
London after the Second Balkan War, the 
continuation of which it prevented at that 
time. The insurance of Belgian neutrality 
did not, it is true, prevent Germany from 
violating it in 1914, but it did preserve it 
in 1870, and the results of the violation in 
1914 would not lead to the repetition of 
it. Experience credits such guarantees 


with some effect. The essence of the 
Locarno agreements lies in extending this 
idea by insuring the Belgian-French- 
German frontier from aggression by 
France, Germany, Great Britain, and 
Italy. 

These hopeful political signs are ac- 
companied by similar hopeful economic 
signs. Nearly a hundred commercial 
treaties have been made since the war, 
most of them based upon the most-favored 
nation clause, which tends toward equal 
trade opportunity for all. The ratifica- 
tion of the Geneva Customs Convention of 
1923 by more than thirty nations has 
greatly simplified and standardized the 
rules governing the movement of goods 
from one country to another in Europe. 
Dr. Julius Klein of the Department of 
Commerce calls attention to the fact that 
between 1913 and 1925: 


The foreign commerce of the United States 
increased about 30 per cent. and 
that of France increased about 5 per cent. 
Meanwhile, the trade of Britain had almost 
reached prewar levels, standing at about 1 per 
cent. below 1913 totals, while Germany was 
about 27 per cent. below her 1913 commerce. 


There is still the dole in England and 
millions out of work, and an unbalanced 
budget and a dropping franc in France, 
but the circulation of the life blood of 
commerce is increasingly healthy. 
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LEIGH C. PALMER E. E. CROWLEY 


THE FIGURES IN THE CONTROVERSY OVER CONTROL OF THE FLEET CORPORATION 


President Coolidge asked for the resignation of Bert E. Haney, a member of the Shipping Board, who re- 

fused to quit his post. He and other members of the board decided to oust Rear-Admiral Leigh C. Palmer 

from the presidency of the Emergency Fleet Corporation and install E. E. Crowley of Boston in his place. 

The Shipping Board, of which T. V. O’Connor is chairman, thus dictates the policy of the government- 

owned merchant fleet and the authority of the President is thereby challenged, as explained by Mark 
Sullivan in his article, entitled “Coolidge vs. the Senate,’’ on page 199 of this issue. 
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EMILE VANDERVELDE BENITO MUSSOLINI 


THEY SIGNED THE TREATIES WHICH PROMISE AN ERA OF EUROPEAN PEACE 


The most important of the five treaties framed at Locarno was the Rhineland security compact, which 

guarantees that France shall not be attacked by Germany and Germany shall not be attacked by France. 

It was signed by Austen Chamberlain, British Foreign Secretary; Gustav Stresemann, German Minister 

for Foreign Affairs; Aristide Briand, French Minister of Foreign Affairs; Premier Mussolini of Italy; 

and Emile Vandervelde, Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs. The Rhineland security compact and the 
arbitration conventions are discussed in the March of Events in this issue. 
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JOHN R. MCQUIGG CHESTER I. LONG 


NEW PRESIDENTS OF ORGANIZATIONS INFLUENTIAL IN OUR NATIONAL LIFE 


During the coming year the utterances of these four men will have additional weight because of the or- 
ganizations they represent. John W. O’Leary is the new President of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. Oscar Wells is the new President of the American Bankers’ Association, which becomes 
more influential because of the new importance of this country as a world financial power. Chester I. 
Long heads the American Bar Association. — R. McQuigg is the National Commander of the 
American Legion, an ex-Commander of which has just been appointed Assistant Secretary of War. 
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THEY HAVE SERVED LONG TERMS AS MAYORS OF AMERICAN CITIES 


Mayors of our cities, both large and small, normally do not serve many years and, therefore, it is interest- 
ing to learn that Harry Wooding has been mayor of Danville, Virginia, for thirty-three years, and that 
Frank Conley of Deer Lodge, Montana, has been elected mayor for seventeen terms and already has 
served about thirty-two years. Samuel A. Carlson has been mayor of Jamestown, New York, since 1908, 
and James Rolph, Jr., has been the chief executive of San Francisco since 1911. A fifth long-term mayor is 
James C. Dahlman of Omaha, whose record is described on page 205 of this issue. 
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THEY TAKE NEW POSTS IN THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


For the first time since Russell A. Alger was Secretary from 1897 to 1899, the War Department has a war 
veteran as executive head, Dwight F. Davis having served with distinction in the last war. His Assistant 
Secretary, Hanford MacNider, also is a war veteran and served as National Commander of the American 
Legion. Three new Senators also appear: Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., of Wisconsin, elected to fill his 
father’s term; Arthur Robinson, whose appointment to fill Senator Ralston’s seat has stirred a Repub- 
lican political storm in Indiana; and George H. Williams of Missouri in Senator Spencer’s seat. 





IMPROVEMENT FOR ALL 


Locarno and the League 


TO MEASURE THE CREDIT due the 
men who met at Locarno it is but neces- 
sary to take a cursory glance at the situa- 
tion which confronted them. Great Brit- 
ain was determined not to form a binding 
alliance with any Continental power. 
Without an alliance or treaty of guarantee 
with Great Britain, France clung to the 
military occupation of the Rhine and her 
alliances with Poland and Czechoslovakia 
as her only basis of security. Germany 
would not accept as a permanent status 
either the occupation of the Rhine or her 
present boundaries in the east. Poland 
and Czechoslovakia would accept no so- 
lution which questioned their boundaries, 
or deprived them of what security they 
had against attack by Germany. Both 
in the west and in the east was uncertainty 
and, just as before the war, the three great 
western powers—England, France, and 
Germany—were continually at the mercy 
of an outbreak in the east. 

The Locarno Conference found a way to 
allow all concerned to maintain their 
positions but nevertheless to agree on a 
method of procedure. Great Britain 
agreed to guarantee the inviolability of the 
German-French-Belgian frontier against 
aggression from either side. This is not 
an alliance with any Continental power. 
France, her German boundary protected 
by Britain’s guarantee, is content to with- 
draw the troops of occupation gradually 
from the Rhine zone, and she still keeps 
her eastern alliances. Germany has her 
French frontier guaranteed and is rid of 
French troops. This means her abandon- 
ment of any hope for the recovery of 
Alsace-Lorraine or a change of her western 
boundary. But her entry into the League 
of Nations will give her a forum before 
which she can peaceably agitate for a 
change in her eastern boundaries. Mus- 
solini, correctly and quickly sensing the 
importance of the agreement, hastened to 
add Italy’s guarantee to that of Great Brit- 
ain. So a sense of stability is established 
along the Rhine and Germany has agreed 
that her efforts to “rectify” her eastern 
frontier shall be peaceably conducted. 


12! 


All the powers concerned have bound 
themselves into a framework of security— 
somewhat like rival insurance companies 
that reinsure their risks in each other. 
To these reinsurance arrangements is 
added a very practical shock-absorbing 
apparatus of a new model for the settle- 
ment of disputes. 

This result may be described as a com- 
promise between the British and the Con- 
tinental conceptions of keeping the peace. 
The Entente Cordiale and France’s insur- 
ance treaties with Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia still remain, but Germany also is 
now given representation in both, so to 
speak. England has given a heavy en- 
gagement toward keeping the peace in 
Europe, but except in the demilitarized 
Rhine Zone has not committed herself to 
support the policy of any one ally or 
group of allies. As a result it appears 
that every one of the signatory powers is 
better off than before; and that the Lo- 
carno settlement, whatever its loopholes 
or possible dangers may be, is a far 
better plan than any brought forward 
heretofore. 

It is more substantial than the tempo- 
rary Three Power Treaty of Guarantee 
framed at Versailles. It bears directly on 
immediate problems, which the protocol 
did not, and it eases the burden on the 
League by having the three powers directly 
concerned cope with the great issue which 
forms too heavy a task for the League to 
deal with at the present stage. England 
is the gainer by not having to stand alone 
as a guarantor, and France no worse off 
for having the guarantee work both ways. 
France is certainly better off by having 
Poland and Czechoslovakia restrained 
from starting trouble which would involve 
her even against her will. (If Russia had 
been bound to Germany by a similar agree- 
ment in 1914, there might have been a 
different story.) And, in general, the fire- 
proofing process now applied to the 
eastern problems reduces materially the 
danger in the west. 

The success at Locarno was due in part 
to not having attempted too much. It 
was directed by M. Briand and Mr. 
Chamberlain, both experienced hands, 
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who were content to undertake only what 
could be dealt with now. For example, 
the actual German claims in the east can- 
not even be stated at the present time, 
and no one knows the real problems which 
may arise here in the future. These is- 
sues, therefore, were not even touched on. 
In that direction the solution is an agree- 
ment to agree rather than to quarrel: to 
deal with problems which may arise by 
peaceful means rather than by invasion or 
threatening diplomatic alliances, and to 
strengthen these mutual agreements with 
cross-guarantees by other powers. Every 
one’s promise of good behavior is now en- 
dorsed by some one else—no power is now 
dependent onlw on the good faith of a 
possible antagonist—and every power is 
now bound not to “start something” on 
its own, without listening to its friends 
and neighbors. In this, indeed, is found 
the underlying principle of the whole set- 
tlement. 


The Safety Zone 


THE MAIN ISSUE lay on the Rhine, and 
here the conference went to the root of the 
matter and reached a very definite result— 
much more definite and far reaching in 
some ways than is generally recognized. 
There were here two distinct requirements. 
First, a guarantee of security more reas- 
suring to France than that offered by the 
League of Nations or by any promise from 
Germany alone. Second, a physical pro- 
tection of the French and Belgian frontier, 
to compensate for the gradual withdrawal 
of Allied troops from the Rhine and the 
steady building up of the German Army. 
This guarantee and protection has now 
been provided by a series of interlocking 
engagements between Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Germany, and Italy. 
France and Germany agree “not to 
attack or invade or resort to war against 
each other,” and a special treaty between 
them provides the machinery for concilia- 
tion or arbitration. All five powers join 
“collectively and separately” in guaran- 
teeing the inviolability of the present 
frontiers, and in case of “an unprovoked 
act of aggression” agree to come immedi- 
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ately to the help of the attacked party, 
without waiting until the machinery for 
conciliation can act. 

The “safe” military frontier is provided 
by inconspicuous clauses which extend 
these mutual guarantees to the mainte- 
nance of the demilitarized Rhine zone laid 
down at Versailles. As these essential 
points are merely referred to by number, 
as Articles 42 and 43, it is worth while 
to quote the text of the Treaty. 


{Art. 42.] Germany is forbidden to main- 
tain or construct any fortifications either on 
the left bank of the Rhine or on the right bank 
to the west of a line laid down 50 kilometres to 
the east of the Rhine. 

[Art. 43.] In the area defined above, the 
maintenance and assembly of armed forces, 
either permanently or temporarily, and mili- 
tary manceuvres of any kind, as well as the 
upkeep of all permanent works for mobili- 
zation, are in the same way forbidden. 


These articles do not refer to the tempo- 
rary status of Allied occupation: they are 
permanent conditions, and so incorporated 
into the new treaties. They mean, roughly 


speaking, that for military purposes the 
German frontier runs fifty miles east of 
the Rhine, and that in case of war the 
complex business of mobilization (upon 
which all major war-plans and troop move- 
ments are based) must be undertaken east 
of that line. It is obvious that these pro- 
visions are of far-reaching importance. If 
they are honestly lived up to, the French 
and Belgian frontier will be fairly secure 
from devastation in the future, and the 
effort pursued off and on for a thousand 
years to make the Rhineland a neutral 
buffer zone will have succeeded at last. 
Will they be lived up to? No new body 
is set up to watch over the execution of 
these articles, and the Allied missions of 
military control set up by the Versailles 
Treaty have practically ceased to function 
inside Germany. The execution of Arti- 
cles 42 and 43 are practically confided to 
the good faith of Germany, and for any 
German Ministry to accept faithfully this 
vast renunciation will require a high degree 
of political courage and of conscientious 
scruples. If we are to judge the future 
by the present and the recent past—by 
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the record of the German Government 
since the war in evading the disarmament 
clauses of the treaty and obstructing the 
Allied missions of control—the prospect 
of fulfillment is not very good. The pros- 
pect, moreover, is hardly changed by the 
fact that England has now guaranteed the 
observance of these articles. England, 
like France, already has had to recognize 
that it has proved impossible effectively to 
enforce the disarmament clauses. Both 
powers have seen Germany gradually 
build up the framework and organization 
of her army and have tacitly accepted the 
fact that it is impossible to prevent it. 
Without yielding to pessimism, it is 
just as well to look facts in the face and to 
recognize that these clauses are an essential 
part of the Locarno settlement. The 
physical protection held out to France and 
Belgium (as distinguished from the diplo- 
matic guarantee) depends almost wholly 
upon them. Looking back over the past 
five years, it is rash in the extreme to 
expect that, as the Allied forces of occupa- 
tion gradually pull out of the Rhine zone, 
the German Army will not move back in. 
This will not mean a triumphal return of 
marching troops, or any overt act of de- 
fiance, but rather a gradual process of 
administrative infiltration. Even a con- 
scientious government would find it hard 
to thwart the provisional use of barracks 
and storehouses by military “police” or 
volunteer organizations acting on theirown 
initiative—and a large proportion of the 
German forces to-day are thus locally or- 
ganized and not nominally under the con- 
trol of the Minister of War. Moreover, 
the whole area can be drawn back into the 
scheme of mobilizatiou by what may be 
called merely bookkeeping operations— 
administrative arrangements worked out 
by the Staff without reference to the civil 
government and never appearing outside 
their departmental files. This would be 
all the easier because it would not require 
the voting of heavy appropriations: all the 
vast equipment of buildings and railway 
facilities built up before 1914 are still there, 
waiting and ready. Many of these 
gradual steps toward reoccupation would 
be easy to explain away, and others would 
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be impossible to discover—or prove—from 
the outside. The net result, however, 
would be to wipe out the demilitarized 
status of the Rhineland, and to nullify in 
actual fact these articles of the treaty. 

If this happens, it is pretty certain that 
England will not undertake to prevent it, 
and that France or the League will not 
be able to. Guarantee or no guarantee, 
the practical obstacles will be too great 
and the risk of serious trouble too certain. 
This does not imply a return to the old 
state of rival armed camps in Europe— 
but it will necessitate in the future a more 
specific and binding limitation of arma- 
ments than is possible to undertake to-day. 
Allin all, it is probable that this part of the 
Locarno settlement will need further work 
upon it in the future. 


Movable Front 
Against Future War 


BUT YET the Locarno treaties, taken 
together, provide the foundation for a 
much better and more secure relationship 
between the European powers and a far 
better basis for making further readjust- 
ments when the time comes. Lord Grey 
has pointed out the danger of expecting too 
much, of relying on any treaty to bring 
about immediate changes; and no doubt 
the Locarno agreement will suffer just 
as the League did from over-boosting and 
from disappointment of excessive hopes. 

Peace in Europe can never be a static 
condition; at the best it will be a brisk state 
of affairs, in which very lively neighbors 
manage somehow to get along. The proc- 
ess of getting along will require constant 
effort, not to speak of patience and fair 
intentions. The new treaties recognize 
all this. They are not fool-proof and can 
easily be wrecked by being used for unfair 
or aggressive purposes. They require, 
for one thing, that future German Chancel- 
lors shall not accept Bethmann Hollweg’s 
interpretation of international obligations: 
“We are in a state of necessity, and neces- 
sity knows no law,” and that future Chiefs 
of Staff will not echo the view of the 1914 
Moltke: “‘We must throw overboard all 
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the stock commonplaces about the res- 
ponsibility of the aggressor. As soon as 
there is a ten-to-one chance in favor of war, 
we must forestall our opponent, commence 
hostilities without more ado, and merci- 
lessly crush all resistance.” 

In the last resort the effectiveness of 
the treaties depends on the ability of the 
League Council to act in a judicial spirit 
rather than as a committee of rival parties. 
Broadly speaking, they tend to strengthen 
the League, yet without throwing an added 
strain on its machinery. All their practi- 
cal details of application in fact tend to 
make the process of adjusting disputes 
simpler and more elastic. In particular, 
the new commissions of conciliation offer 
facilities for settling disputes out of court, 
so to speak, by amicable agreement be- 
tween the parties themselves, without 
complicating matters by bringing outsiders 
into the fray or precipitating the parties 
into the fixed procedure of a court of 
arbitration. They also provide a much 
needed agency for dealing with political 
conflicts, without throwing contending 
parties directly into the hands of the 
League Council. 

In all these respects, the conference has 
profited by the experience of the League 
and the great powers in dealing with the 
various crises that have arisen since the 
war, and embodied lessons gained in actual 
practice. The Polish-Lithuanian dispute, 
for instance, showed the futility of impos- 
ing a settlement when the parties them- 
selves could not be brought to agree; while 
the Silesian decision proved the advantage 
of a special method to deal with a particu- 
lar case. In its own proceedings too the 
Locarno conference embodied the lessons 
of experience. The questions had been 
carefully worked out and prepared by 
competent experts working quietly at 
home; and, once gathered for business, the 
delegates went to work without any formal 
procedure, without a secretariat, and ap- 
parently without the precaution of a 
stenographic report. In addressing itself 
to specific matters in conflict rather than 
to sweeping general principles the confer- 
ence reversed the method adopted by the 
Protocol, but it owes more to that ill-fated 
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effort than is apparent on the surface. 
One unexpected result of the Protocol was 
that England undertook this new settle- 
ment on her own responsibility. In the 
conference, Canada and Australia did not 
take part and the British Dominions are 
not involved in the new treaties. Great 
Britain has now formally accepted a dis- 
tinction between the Dominions and the 
rest of the Empire which has been gradu- 
ally asserting itself ever since Versailles, 
and which may prove of surprising im- 
portance in the future. 

A still more striking result of the effort 
which led to the Protocol is that Germany 
now enters the League not only with the 
consent but at the earnest insistence of 
France—a thing which would have seemed 
nothing short of a miracle five years ago. 


The Senate and Europe 


DURING EVERY WAR the President 
becomes something approaching a dicta- 
tor. After every war Congress sets to 
work to reassert itself. Peace is naturally 
the paramount subject after every war, 
and, therefore, in order to assert its 
authority, Congress usually differs with 
the President on his peace program. In — 
spite of the fact that it is wise to have 
Congressional power restored, it is most 
unfortunate that the method should be 
what it is. 

When George Washington presented 
the Jay treaty with Great Britain to 
Congress, that body accused him of every 
crime in the calendar, including stealing 
public money. After the Civil War, 
when Andrew Johnson presented a pro- 
gram for bringing the South into the 
Union, Congress refused every detail of it, 
maintained a Secretary of War in the 
Cabinet against the President’s wishes 
(with Mr. Coolidge the Senate refused 
only to let him have Mr. Warren), passed 
an act to deprive him of his constitutional 
rights as commander of the Army, and 
finally tried to impeach him. It is a 
common saying that, had Lincoln lived, 
reconstruction would have been different. 
It is doubtful. If Congressional jealousy 
would attack Washington as it did, there is 
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no reason to suppose that it would not 
have attacked Lincoln. Johnson’s poli- 
cies were in agreement with Lincoln’s. 
It is true that Lincoln might have made a 
more successful fight than did Johnson, 
but any one who studies the records of that 
time will be convinced that no man could 
have made a harder fight than Johnson. 
And the result—the policy of Reconstruc- 
tion evolved by Congress—has passed into 
history as a nightmare. 

At the end of the World War, Wilson 
came back with a peace program and the 
Senate, true to tradition, opposed it. It 
fought for power and prestige, and so did 
the President. From that time until now 
our foreign policy has been bedeviled by 
the conflict between the two branches of 
the government. 

But this condition is improving. The 
Senate now has other grounds than foreign 
policy on which to try its strength against 
the President. And recent events in Eu- 
rope have had an ameliorating effect on 
opinion in Washington. The Republican 
party’s program of isolation from and sus- 
picion of all European affairs seems to be 
mellowing a little. The League of Na- 
tions continues to serve useful purposes 
and has not superseded the sovereignty of 
any country. Even so vigorous a national- 
ist as Signor Mussolini has been able to 
maintain for his country membership in 
the League without finding his vital inter- 
ests jeopardized by the seven sinister 
votes of the British Commonwealths. The 
League does not now seem to Washington 
as menacing as it once did. 

As soon as the Locarno Conference 
gave indications that Europe had taken us 
at our word and had begun to settle affairs, 
leaving us in the isolation which we de- 
manded, there arose doubts in Washington 
as to whether that was what we really did 
want. Were*we not forcing all the debtor 
nations into a close association, with the 
United States, the one creditor, outside 
the group? Was it not possible that a 
nation which disassociated itself from 
every concerted movement to provide 
security and stability in Europe might 
find Europe neglectful of its interests? 
Might it not by this process lose prestige 
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and the power to advance the causes of 
stability and of international justice in 
which it professed itself interested? 

There are signs that the Republican 
party is beginning to question the wisdom 
of a foreign policy which concerns itself 
with the Americas and the Far East and 
maintains irresponsibility for international 
affairs originating elsewhere—except, of 
course, for the collection of war debts. 
Mr. Coolidge on succeeding President 
Harding announced that he inherited his 
predecessor’s opposition to the League of 
Nations along with the Presidency, but 
that appeared then more a matter of 
politics than one of principle. The Presi- 
dent is really serious in his desire to further 
the limitation of armaments. A _ bold 
move on his part to join the League of 
Nations Conference would enlist to him a 
great popular support. Some basis of 
security is of course an essential prereq- 
uisite of any discussion of limiting armies. 
As we had nothing to do with the security 
conference, it is hardly reasonable to 
expect the President to lead the disarma- 
ment conference which other people made 
possible. But that is no reason why the 
United States should not join it and en- 
deavor to make it successful. 


Taxes That Yield Income 


WE HAVE COME AROUND again to 
the time for a discussion of reducing taxes. 
It is an extremely complicated subject 
not only because the science of raising 
revenue is difficult in itself, but also be- 
cause the Congressional committees which 
write the tax laws are influenced by mo- 
tives other than merely the desire to raise 
money equitably. 

Of the three and a quarter billion dollars 
necessary to raise by taxation, the tariff 
brings in a little more than half a billion. 
In spite of the fact that the present tariff 
was not devised primarily to raise money it 
does it very well indeed. Its other pur- 
pose besides raising money was, of course, 
to raise the price of particular commodities 
for the benefit of certain districts, certain 
industries, and even certain people. It 
would be interesting to hear Secretary 
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Mellon analyze the tariff as a tax measure 
with the same cold analysis that he applies 
to other taxes. The 123 per cent. tax on 
the profits of business—now that it is un- 
accompanied by the excess profits tax—is 
purely a money-raising measure. It pro- 
duces nearly a billion dollars a year. The 
graduated income tax is likewise primarily 
a tax measure. The super tax that accom- 
panies it is only partly an effort to raise 
money. Its other object is to reduce 
“swollen fortunes.” The graduated in- 
come tax brings in nearly a billion dol- 
lars a year. The super taxes brought in 
less and less every year because they were 
so high that people with large fortunes put 
their money in tax-exempt securities or 
found other methods of evasion. The re- 
duction of the super tax to 20 per cent. 
ought to make it more effective. The in- 
heritance tax is like the super taxes. Its 
main object is not to raise money but to 
break up great fortunes. It attempts this 
in a crude and discriminating way. For 
example, if a single child inherited his 
father’s total estate of $500,000, he would 
have to pay a tax of $16,000. But a child 


who was one of four inheriting $500,000 
from an estate of $2,000,000 would have 
to pay $40,000 out of the $500,000. 
There was a strong plea before the com- 
mittee to have the Federal Government 


leave death duties to the states. Mr. 
Green, the Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, seems 
loath to do this because he is afraid that 
rich people will move to one of the few 
states which have no death duties and be 
able to die without giving up any of their 
money with their life. It is doubtful if 
either the Constitution or experience calls 
for the interference of the Federal Govern- 
ment in this kind of social legislation. 
However, Mr. Green did agree to reduc- 
ing the maximum from 40 to 20 per cent. 
Amongst the other lesser taxes is an 
automobile tax. The defense for this was 
that it raised something like $125,000,000 
and that the Federal Government gave 
back to the states nearly this amount for 
good roads. If the Federal Government 
needed the $100,000,000 for its own le- 
gitimate purposes, well and good. But 
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the Federal Government’s forcing itself 
into the business of collecting money for 
the states which have the right and the 
duty to collect their own money has the 
two results of discrimination between the 
states and establishment of a Washington 
bureaucracy. 

Our experience has proved that the very 
high taxation composed of the war excess 
profits tax, the super taxes, and the high 
death duties, has failed. In every case 
the money so highly taxed has had a pro- 
gressive tendency to disappear. As social 
legislation it is doubtful if these taxes 
have achieved more of their purpose. It 
is also doubtful if those purposes belong 
properly to the Federal Government. The 
Constitution does not suggest that Con- 
gress supervise the financial conditions 
governing life and death in Florida or 
Ohio. That kind of social legislation be- 
longs naturally to the different states. 

In 1925 the income and profits tax 
brought in 1,751 millions. The tariff 
produced 547 millions. The estate tax 
(including the gift provision) netted 108 
million. The tobacco tax returned 344 
million, automobiles 125 million, and 
the other nuisance taxes only about 135 
million. In other words, the tariff, 
income, profits, and tobacco taxes pro- 
duced 2,652 millions of the 3,250 millions 
needed. 


Popular Reductions 


THERE IS A SURPLUS of between 250 
and 350 million. By this amount taxes 
can be safely reduced. 

With that amount of reduction—and it 
cannot be very materially lessened except 
as we pay off our debt—the main direct 
taxes on incomes and profits will have to 
remain. The rate of taxation on large 
incomes obviously ought to be reduced to 
a point where it will not drive the income 
to the cover of tax-exempt bonds or other 
hiding places. It might well be regulated 
as other rates are—on the basis of what 
the traffic will bear. The same is true of 
the low incomes. The committee, at Mr. 
Garner’s suggestion, raised the exemption 
for unmarried taxpayers from $1,000 to 
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$1,500 and for married ones from $2,500 
to $3,500, thereby relieving a million peo- 
ple of direct taxes. These will certainly 
be popular. The wisdom of the change 
is less clear. 

The tariff, whatever its merits as a tax, 
will be with us. Probably also the bever- 
age and tobacco taxes will remain, as they 
have the sanction of long usage—though 
why such a custom of taxing the joys of 
life should have grown up among us is 
hard to say, unless it be a legacy from 
the holy fathers of Plymouth Rock. But 
the other nuisance taxes which are as- 
sociated with war times might be gradu- 
ally lopped off. Taxes on club dues, sail 
boats, shot guns, and cameras do not pro- 
vide the government with a great deal of 
money and they are an unreasonable intru- 
sion on the pleasuresof young and old alike. 


Paying for Wars 


THE INTEREST on the public debt is 
some goo million dollars a year. The 
sinking fund is about 300 million a year. 
The two together constitute more than 
a third of our yearly expenditure. The 
British with a third our population have 
a debt of 1,500 millions. Their sinking 
fund is less than 200 millions. Their sink- 
ing fund is relatively smaller than ours 
probably because they can’t afford to in- 
dulge in a larger one. There is about $10 
a year of interest and sinking fund for 
every inhabitant in the United States. 
There is $50 a year for every Briton. 
These figures have some bearing on the 
proposal for reducing our yearly payments 
on the national debt and spreading the 
debt over the sixty-two years which we 
gave the British to pay us what they owed 
us. Obviously, it was necessary to give 
them such terms with the debt burden 
they are carrying. But, equally obvi- 
ously, we do not need to shuffle off the 
cost of the late war to such distant pos- 
terity. It is certainly the part of wisdom 
to get this war paid for as rapidly as 
possible. If succeeding generations have 
good fortune enough not to have to fight, 
they ought to have the material benefit 
of their uneventful times; if not, they may 
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need all their resources without having 
any of our debts saddled upon them. So 
far in our history we have had a war about 
every thirty-five years. Judging by that 
experience, then, it would be more logical 
to pay off this debt in thirty-five years 
than in sixty-two. 


To the Senator from Idah 


DEAR SENATOR BoRAH: 

In your epistolary debate with Mr. Piez 
concerning the failure of the French debt 
settlement you made several statements 
which as citizens we should like to ques- 
tion. 

You say that the money we loaned 
France was secured from the taxpayers 
under the most specific pledge that the 
American taxpayer would be made secure. 
That pledge is being observed. The 
United States bonds are above par. That 
is all the pledge there was. The people 
were promised that the money would be 
used to win the war. It was. The money 
that kept the British and French troops 
in the field helped to win the war just as 
did the money that put our troops in the 
field. These loans were never discussed 
in any campaign nor voted on by the peo- 
ple. As far as we can see neither you nor 
any other member of Congress is under 
any more particular pledge to get this 
money back than you are to save the 
wastes in the Shipping Board or any of 
the other war expenses—and quite a lot 
of total losses have had to be written off. 

This does not mean that we desire to 
write the French debt off as a total loss. 
It does mean that we would like to make a 
generous settlement with France and that 
we do not believe that you are entitled to 
hold any moral principle which justifies 
you in preventing such a settlement. 

And you ask that the public, if it desires 
you to change, relieve you of this self- 
inflicted pledge. But how? The foreign 
debts are not likely to be so paramount an 
issue in a national election as to give any 
clear indication of the public’s feelings. 
You are not responsible to the general pub- 
lic in any other way. An electorate of 
125,000 voters in Idaho sent you to the 
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Senate, where the rule of seniority puts 
you at the head of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. You have great power over 
the foreign policy of all voters, but only 
about one half of 1 per cent. of the voters 
have any power over you. You are in a 
position of very wide power and very nar- 
row responsibility. To us it does not seem 
fair for you to put the responsibility for 
your course on the public, which did not 
originate it, to begin with, and which has 
no way of changing it now. 

You state that France is rich and able 
to pay. The statistics you give indicate 
prosperity. On the other hand, the 
French Government recently offered a loan 
guaranteeing the franc at five cents gold. 
The loan failed and the franc is now below 
that figure. That is equivalent to the re- 
pudiation of three fourths of the internal 
debt. What she offered us was better than 
that. 

You complain that France has kept up 
her army and advanced money to Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland to build up theirs. 

Whether it be bad or good, the French 
reason for thus encouraging militarism is 
plain enough. The last time Germany at- 
tacked France, France would have been 
conquered within two months if Russia 
had not diverted German attention on the 
eastern frontier. France can make no 
arrangement with Russia for similar serv- 
ice next time. Consequently she made 
an arrangement with Czechoslovakia and 
Poland and paid for it what she had to. 
The justification for this is that the 
French Government considers national 
safety more important than national sol- 
vency. There is an almost unanimous 
precedent in history for the slogan “Safety 
First.” 

If the Locarno Conference provides such 
security as it holds out hopes of doing, 
there is for the first time in Europe a 
possible basis for a limitation of armies. 
You complain that the French press almost 
universally condemned President Cool- 
idge’s proposal for a conference on the 
limitation of armaments. The undoubt- 
edly childish petulance of the comments 
evidently made you overlook the fact that 
it was not the proposal but the place and 
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the auspices to which they objected. As 
the United States had taken no hand in 
producing the security on which the re- 
duction of armies must be founded, they 
objected to our running the conference for 
that reduction. There is much logic in 
their contention as there was much petti- 
ness in their expression of it. 

To those of us who have felt that our 
stake in the world and its problems was 
such as to justify us in taking responsibil- 
ities and codperating with European na- 
tions either singly or in the League (with 
all your reservations if you like), there is 
disappointment in the fact that we should 
not have been at this Locarno Conference 
or at an earlier one worked out with our 
help; but why should you, who have dis- 
liked all complications with Europe, desire 
any European country to entangle us in 
a limitation of arms pact called by us or by 
any one else? If your mind is changed we 
rejoice, for your position as Chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate gives you an immense power for 
vetoing any effort to participate in any 
international effort for arms limitation or 
anything else. 

Very truly yours, 
THE Epitors. 


Regulating Earnings 


RAILROAD REGULATION is on trial 
in this country. Under the Federal 
Transportation Act the railroads are en- 
titled to earn only 53 per cent. That is 
not enough to attract new partners with 
money. For the first nine months of this 
year only $3,300,000 worth of new railroad 
stock was issued. That was only 1 per 
cent. of the new money the railroads had 
to raise. The 99 per cent. was raised by 
the sale of bonds. In other words, if the 
high limit of return is to be 53 per cent. 
only, why risk stock ownership? The 
public prefers to take less risk of loss and 
get the slightly smaller rate of return from 
bonds. Are men of brains likely to go 
into a business where there is no chance of 
profit beyond a salary and a 53 per cent. 
return on money invested? 

The states in regulating public utilities 








have done much better than the Federal 
Government. The regulatory bodies and 
court decisions agree pretty well that pub- 
lic utility companies are entitled to make 
as muchas 8 percent. That is much more 
attractive to money and brains. Against 
the railroads $496,700,000 of bonds and 
$3,300,000 of stock, the public utilities sold 
$806 000,000 of bonds and $494,000,000 of 
stock. 

There are, of course, other factors in the 
picture, but this comparison does indicate 
that the Federal Transportation Act has 
a tendency toward drying up the money 
and brains that ought to flow into the 
railroads, and on the other hand that 
state regulation of public utilities has been 
more generous and more successful. A 
community can well afford to pay 8 per 
cent. to a progressive and well-managed 
public utility. It could well afford to do 
the same for good service on the railroads. 
It would be more likely to get a contin- 
ually improving service if it paid for 
it. 


Texan Howlers 


“THE GOVERNORS FERGUSON, of 
Texas” was the title of an article in the 
Wortpv’s Work for September. The 
article quoted the phrase current in 
Texas, that “Jim’s the Governor, Ma 
signs the papers,”’ and explained how this 
absurd and dangerous situation arose. 
Though the facts are notorious in Texas, 
it might have been expected that the 
Fergusons would have denied them, as a 
matter of form. Oddly enough, however, 
The Ferguson Forum has since publicly 
confirmed them. The Forum is a weekly 
paper, published by “Jim” in his home 
town of Temple, as a medium through 
which to make “a fight for good govern- 
ment, good schools, religious and politi- 
cal freedom, and lower taxes in Texas,” 
and further advertised by him as “the 
only medium through which the people 
receive full information concerning the 
policies advocated by the Ferguson Ad- 
ministration.” 

In the issue of The Ferguson Forum for 
October 15th, in the largest type and the 
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most prominent position on the first page, 
the editor publishes a “Letter from a 
Friend,” one Max Hart, the fourth sen- 
tence of which begins as follows: “‘The 
untiring devotion and loyalty of the 
Fergusons to Texas and her people fully 
warrant their accepting renomination and 
election to the governorship of this state.”’ 
[Italics ours.] In the same issue is an 
advertisement signed “Jim Ferguson, 
Editor,” the first sentence of which reads: 
“There is a letter on the first page of this 
issue of the Forum to which I want to call 
your attention. Read it and act upon 
the advice Max Hart, my good friend in 
Nacogdoches, gives.” 

The Ferguson Administration was de- 
scribed in our article as being viewed by 
Texas “with a rather grim amusement, 
considerable suspicion, and some scorn.” 
The suspicions have become so vocal that 
the Fergusons have taken public notice 
of them. Charges have been made in 
court that a conspiracy exists between 
certain members of the Highway Com- 
mission, certain road-building contractors 
and “a third party,” generally identifiec 
by the public as Jim Ferguson, to defraud 
the state by the letting of road contracts 
at unconscionable prices. Ferguson has 
taken note of these charges by printing in 
his Forum excerpts from the court pro- 
ceedings in which counsel for the state was 
quoted as declaring that testimony regard- 
ing a mysterious check for $3,500 had 
“not come within any distance of connect- 
ing it up with Mr. Ferguson.” This 
check was given by the road contractors 
mentioned in this suit to a man named 
Maddox. According to the same report, 
“Tt was to reimburse Maddox for ex- 
penses incurred in their behalf and a por- 
tion of it was a contribution to Ferguson’s 
campaign fund.” 

In reply to a considerable public de- 
mand for a special session of the legislature 
to investigate these charges, Mrs. Fergu- 
son printed a reply in her husband’s paper, 
under the caption, “Governor Ferguson 
Answers Howlers.” Part of this reply 
she directed “to those who are going 
around privately and insidiously whisper- 
ing that there is corruption and violation 
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of the law being committed by appointees 
of mine.” 

The Ferguson Forum is an eight-page 
news sheet, containing a few small real 
estate, classified, and patent medicine 
advertisements, and one full-page adver- 
tisement which is described as “part of a 
series to promote the building of more good 
roads in Texas, and is contributed by the 
undersigned public-spirited citizens who 
have at heart the best interests of this 
great state.” The signatures appended 
comprise twenty-six firms, of which four 
are road material companies and twenty- 
two are road contractors. 

It has been obvious from the first of 
their administration that the Fergusons 
were in an anomalous and improper posi- 
tion. Jim Ferguson was held guilty of 
dishonest practices by a court of impeach- 
ment, and was thrown out of the office 
of Governor and debarred by law from 
holding it again. Now that his wife holds 
the office, Jim is Governor in everything 
but name. He has all the powers and 
none of the responsibility. No arrange- 
ment could be more dangerous to the wel- 
fare of the state. None could be more 
likely to arouse resentment, criticism, and 
legislative action against the Fergusons 
themselves. 


Out of Tammany Hall 


GOVERNOR ALFRED E. SMITH, al- 
though not himself up for election, won an 
extraordinary personal victory in the elec- 
tion in New York City and New York 
State. Governor Smith had provided the 
leadership and courage which enabled 
Tammany to break with Mayor Hylan 
and his patron Mr. Hearst—a break which 
eliminated this disastrous combination 
from power in New York City. The great 
majority, 400,000, which State Senator 
Walker received in the vote for mayor of 
the city was due as much to Governor 
Smith’s personality as it was to Tammany 
organization. 

The Governor also had four constitu- 
tional amendments before the people of the 
state. The amendment reorganizing the 
state government and the amendment im- 
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proving the judiciary were endorsed by 
Democrats and the better part of the Re- 
publican party. Both were carried. And 
they are of importance not only to New 
York but even to the whole country as 
steps in the improvement in the machinery 
of state government. The other two 
amendments, providing for bond issues, 
have less importance outside the state of 
New York, and on one of them especially 
was there great difference of opinion 
amongst men of both parties. But the 
passage of both of these completes the toll 
of Governor Smith’s triumph. 

This success has a more than temporary 
interest. For many, many years Tam- 
many was a name of evil omen. Out of 
its very inner circles comes a man who has 
served good government in the state of 
New York better than any man of recent 
times. What is his effect on his party 
and organization? How far has the Tam- 
many Tiger changed his stripes? 

If Senator Walker can make as good a 
mayor as his sponsor has been Governor 
the City of New York will have good 
government. And good government from 
Tammany is far more important than good 
government from the Republican or fusion 
elements in New York, for Tammany is 
the dominant party. It is the ruling class. 
The others when they do come into power 
come merely as temporary interregna of 
protest. 


Uncertainty in Canada 


THE TARIFF WAR with which Canada 
threatened the United States failed of en- 
dorsement in the recent elections. The 
leader of the Conservative party, Arthur 
Meighen, had appealed to his countrymen 
to erect as high a tariff, “brick for brick, 
wall for wall,” against the United States as 
the United States has erected against 
Canada. The result of the election 
showed that: (1) the Meighen policy of 
high protection appears to have “swept 
the boards” in Ontario, the Maritime 
Provinces, and British Columbia; (2) 
while Mr. Meighen has at his back the 
largest single bloc (117) in the new House, 
he will face there an anti-protectionist 
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alliance of Liberals, Progressives, and 
(possibly) Labor-Independents of 128, or 
thereabouts; (3) on the present standing, 
he is not in a position to carry through the 
Commons that policy of tariff reprisal 
upon which he made a striking appeal to 
the people. 

But while Mr. Meighen failed to get a 
working majority for his policy of retalia- 
tion, we must recognize that the largest 
party in Parliament believes in retaliation 
and that this party might acquire a ma- 
jority in another election, which may come 
fairly soon. 

Another election probably will come 
soon because this election has left the 
Canadian Government in an unsatisfac- 
tory condition, there being no party with 
a majority. The premier, Mr. McKenzie 
King, asked the country to give him a 
working majority instead of the majority 
of one which he had had and which he 
strengthened by a working arrangement 
with the western progressive bloc of 61 
votes. Instead of an increased majority 
Mr. King lost 17 of his former votes and 
his allies, the Progressives, lost 37 out of 
their 61. Mr. King can remain as premier 
and try to carry on by a coalition of all 
votes except the Conservatives. But such 
a government must run a high risk of a 


vote of lack of confidence, which would pre- 
cipitate a new election. If Mr. King re- 
tired and the Governor-General called on 
Mr. Meighen to form a cabinet, he would 
have had to present a budget based on 
principles which only a minority of Par- 
liament approved. 

The Canadian people having failed to 
give any definite mandate to any one, 
there is likely to be a new election shortly 
because the Canadian system requires that 
some one have a majority and take respon- 
sibility; for the executive branch of the 
government—the Cabinet—must have the 
support of Parliament or quit. 

When the election that is in the offing 
comes, will it help Mr. King or Mr. 
Meighen and his tariff reprisal policy? If 
the Progressive party of the West should 
continue to shrink, its seats would prob- 
ably go to the Liberals. On the other 
hand, the big Conservative gain in the 
Maritime Provinces was not so much a 
high tariff vote as an anti-King Adminis- 
tration vote. There seems no clear in- 
dication. 

Both the “old parties,” as they now are 
known in Canada, take no little satisfac- 
tion from the reverses suffered by the 
Progressive group. Based originally upon 
a demand for economic justice for the 
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agricultural industry, and drawing its 
personnel chiefly from agrarian ranks 
throughout the Dominion, the Progressive 
movement has loomed large in Canadian 
political affairs, both Federal and provin- 
cial, for several years, and in the four 
sessions of the last Parliament its spokes- 
men held undisputed the balance of power, 
just as the similar group did in the United 
States. Now, the movement appears to 
be losing strength, and Liberals and Con- 
servatives hail its passing as one means to 
a very desirable end—the swelling of their 
own force in the Commons. But this de- 
cline of Progressivism may be more ap- 
parent than real. Some two million west- 
ern Canadians are as insistent as ever upon 
the redressing of what they deem to be 
gross economic injustices; their feelings 
will not be denied expression, but probably 
will find an outlet through some political 
organization more acceptable to all classes 
of the country than one founded, as at 
present, upon ar. occupational-group basis. 


Holly That is Celibate 


SOME CHRISTMAS HOLLY TREES 
are bachelors and some are spinsters, while 
some are self-fertile. That’s the reason 
why some bear the gay berries that make 
them prized for holiday decoration, while 
some do not. In the learned language of 
Gray’s “Botany,” the holly tree is ‘more 
or less diceciously polygamous,” but the 
everyday English of it is as we have said. 
Hence the good or bad luck of tk »se who 
raise the tree for Christmas use, and hence 
also the devastation of our native growths 
of holly by marauders of our woodlands, 
who wait till the berries come and then go 
and hack them off. 

Now science has come to the rescue of 
sentiment, in the person of Professor H. 
Harold Hume, President of the Glen Saint 
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Mary Nurseries in Florida. He deter- 
mined to make Christmas independent of 
the matrimonial caprice of the Ilex opaca, 
or hardy American holly. He selected 
proven berry-bearing specimens and pro- 
ceeded to develop the technique of propa- 
gating them, both by the planting of 
cuttings and by the grafting of buds. 
After five years’ work, he now is able to 
produce them by the thousands by these 
methods, both of which are independent of 
the sexual characteristics of the tree. He 
has carried the culture to commercial pro- 
portions, so that he is supplying not only 
proven trees to growers but also saleable 
quantities of cut boughs with berries on 
them to the Christmas purchaser. The 
method he has demonstrated will make it 
possible in a few years for the nurseries 
to provide all lovers of Christmas cheer 
with holly boughs, and the wild specimens 
can be left in peace to marry at will or 
grow old and childless if they please. 


Race or Nation 


THE ARTICLES which Mr. Gino Sper- 
anza wrote for the WorLp’s WorK a 
year ago on immigration and racial 
minorities in the United States, brought 
to the magazine a great number of letters 
asking for the material in book form. 
The articles, revised and with additions, 
are now published by the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, under the title “Race or Na- 
tion—The Conflict of Divided Loyalties.” 

The discussion of the immigration bill 
kept the subject of Mr. Speranza’s book 
on the front page of every paper at that 
time. It is less in the news now, but the 
passage of the immigration act did not 
solve the problem of divided loyalties. 
It is still with us, and Mr. Speranza’s 
study of its effects is a most important 
contribution. 





The Rising Tide of Crime 
Beginning a Series on One of Our Greatest Problems 


LAWRENCE VEILLER 


MERICA is the most lawless nation 
on earth. In 1922, 9,500 persons 
were killed in crimes of violence in 

the United States. In 1923, 10,000 were 
killed. In 1924, 11,000. The toll of death 
continues to rise. 

Compare these figures with the facts in 
other countries, especially in England and 
Wales. In the year 1921 there were 63 
murders and 86 other homicides com- 
mitted in all England and Wales, including 
city and country districts. During the 
same year there were 237 homicides com- 
mitted in a single city in America—New 
York. In the year 1923 there were 58 
murders committed in all England and 
Wales. And there were in the same year 
93 homicides other than murder, making a 
total of 151 homicides throughout those 
two countries. During the same year 
there were 389 homicides committed in a 
single city in America—Chicago. England 
and Wales had at that time a population 
of 38,000,000. Chicago’s population is 
slightly less than 3,000,000. In 1923, there 
were 42 murders committed in London 
with its 7,466,492 population, against 262 
murders in New York. 

But this condition is by no means con- 
fined to large cities. In the smaller city of 
Memphis, Tennessee, there were nearly as 
many homicides in the year 1923 (113) 
as in all of England and Wales (151), al- 
though the population of that city is but 
170,000, compared with England’s and 
Wales’s population of 38,000,000. There 
were 54 more homicides committed in a 
single city, Philadelphia, in 1923 than in 
the entire Dominion of Canada. 

The homicide rate of the United States 
is double that of Italy—the home of the 
Black Hand, the Vendetta, and the Mafia— 
where crimes of violence are proverbial. 
It is four times that of Australia and South 


Africa. It is eight times that of New Zea- 
land, Ireland, or Spain. It is nine times 
that of England and Wales or of Norway. 
It is eighteen times that of Scotland; 
twenty-four times the rate in Holland; 
and thirty-six times as great as in Switzer- 
land. 

The rising tide of crime is, however, by 
no means confined solely tomurder. While 
the loss of life thus incurred is a serious 
one, there are other losses from which 
the people of the United States are suffer- 
ing that are grievous. Property losses 
inflicted upon the people of this coun- 
try through burglaries and robberies are 
equally striking. 

Robbery is thirty-six times as prevalent 
in New York as it is in London. In 
Chicago it is one hundred times as preva- 
lent as it isin London. In 1921, there were 
2,558 robberies reported by the Chicago 
Police alone—more than twelve times the 
number reported in all England and 
Wales with their 38,000,000 people. In 
1923, more than twelve times as many 
people were robbed in one American city 
alone, Chicago, as in all the Dominion of 
Canada. 

William J. Burns, the well-known de- 
tective and former head of the Bureau of 
Investigation of the Department of Jus- 
tice, estimates that more than $25,000,000 
a year in property is stolen from the rail- 
roads, express and steamship companies. 
He estimates the financial loss through the 
operation of criminals in the year 1924 to be 
$3,820,000,000. This is made up as fol- 
lows: embezzlement, $120,000,000; credit 
frauds, $400,000,000; burglary, larceny, 
and petty thefts, $250,000,000; forgery 
and worthless checks, $100,000,000; seaport 
robberies, piracies, and customs frauds, 
$100,000,000; railroad thefts, $25,000,000; 
stock frauds, $1,700,000,000; tax and in- 
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surance frauds, $1,000,000,000; arson, 
$50,000,000; miscellaneous, $75,000,000. 

As an indication of the increase in crime, 
statistics taken from forty of the leading 
crime insurance companies of the country 
show that embezzlements increased 640 
per cent. from 1910 to 1923 and burglary 
more than 1096 per cent. Losses paid by 
burglary insurance companies for embezzle- 
ments and burglaries grew from $2,282,126 
in 1910 to $10,293,909 in 1919 and mounted 
to $20,912,706 in 1923—an increase of 816 
per cent. in thirteen years. 

In the year ending August 31, 1924, the 
aggregate loss from holdups and bank rob- 
beries was $1,338,984, as compared with 
$1,002,493 in 1920. In the twenty-three 
years ending with 1917 the aggregate loss 
amounted to $2,609,754—an annual aver- 
age of $113,467. An increase from an 
annual average loss by robbery of $301,792 
in the last year of this period to $1,338,984 
seven years later is certainly startling. 

So bold have the criminals become and 
so helpless apparently are the police in 
coping with crimes of this nature, that it 


has now become a common sight to see 
armored cars going through the streets 
of our great cities manned with armed 
guards and devoted solely to transporting 
money and valuables from stores to banks 


and from banks to stores. Every day the 
observer can see an armored car draw up 
in front of a bank in the financial district. 
An armed guard jumps off, places his hand 
on a large pistol in a holster strapped to his 
side, and stations himself at the bank en- 
trance; another man steps out of the car 
and, with his hand on a pistol, takes his 
post at the rear of the car; while a third 
man with his hand on his pistol steps out 
with the bag of money or other valuables 
and hurries into the bank. 

It is not merely in New York that this is 
to be seen, but in all our large cities. 

One of the most disconcerting omens is 
the great increase in the number of juve- 
nile criminals. The power of suggestion 
is constantly at work. Recently a young 
bank messenger tossed up a coin to de- 
cide whether he should deliver his valua- 
ble package or abscond with it. 

An official report of the New York State 
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Commission of Prisons, made a few months 
ago, reveals an appalling increase during 
the last three years in the number of young 
men between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one committed to the Tombs Pris- 
on, charged with serious crimes—an in- 
crease from 1,559 in 1922 to 2,328 in 1924. 
These are not young men charged with 
petty offenses, but men charged with seri- 
ous crimes and held for action by the 
higher courts. The commission adds that 
in the last five years nearly 10,000 boys 
under twenty-one years of age have been 
confined in this prison for serious crimes. 

That these conditions are not limited 
to the great centers of population or to a 
few cities like New York or Chicago, is 
evidenced by a survey of conditions in 
leading sections of the country made by a 
New York newspaper not long ago. The 
report shows that banditry and violence 
are nation-wide. The murders, the shoot- 
ing of police, the holdups, the safe robber- 
ies, and the lesser exploits which have been 
so common in New York and Chicago in 
recent months, it was disclosed, prevailed 
in other cities. The conditions generally 
are attributed to a breakdown in police 
morale and especially to lack of strict pun- 
ishment. 

That the breakdown in the administra- 
tion of justice is a serious one, and that we 
are in danger of returning to the pioneer 
days of frontier life in this country, when 
each man was a law unto himself, and 
where communities organized after the 
commission of a crime and took the law 
into their own hands by the formation 
of Vigilance Committees, seems apparent. 
More than thirty Indiana banks having 
been robbed in a few weeks, the bankers 
in that state recently decided to adopt a 
plan for a Citizens’ Vigilance Committee 
similar to those which had already been 
put into effect in Iowa and Illinois. Posses 
are to be organized in every county, the 
members to be sworn in as deputy sheriffs 
and to be paid by the bankers. The 
standing order in the case of banditry is 
“Shoot to kill.” All volunteer bank 
guards have become members of the 
National Rifle Association so that they 
may go legally armed. 





EACH MAN A LAW UNTO HIMSELF 














THE AMERICAN GUNMAN LEADS THE WORLD IN CRIME AND MURDER 


If there is any professional pride among gentry of this kind, then the Black Hand must take off its hat and 
bow to the American gunman, for ‘The homicide rate of the United States is double that of Italy—the 
home of the Black Hand, the Vendetta, and the Mafia—where crimes of violence are proverbial.” 
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In Illinois such a Vigilantes system went 
into effect last March; and, as a result of it, 
after two weeks’ operation the Illinois 
Bankers Association reported that not a 
single bank robbery had been attempted 
outside of the City of Chicago. 

Because of the activities of bank robbers 
and the great number of holdups which 
have occurred in the Middle West recently, 
it is reported that burglary insurance rates 
have risen from 333 to 150 per cent. 

The total cost of crime in the United 
States has recently been stated by those 
best qualified to make an estimate to be 
from 3 billion to to billion dollars a year— 
depending upon whether direct or indirect 
losses are included. Taking the smaller 
figure—$3,000,000,000 of direct cost— 
it is practically equivalent to all the ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government. 


The Causes of Crime 


There is much difference of opinion as to 
the reason for the present extent of crime. 
Various persons account for it in various 
ways. According to their various predilec- 
tions, they emphasize every cause—from 
lack of religion to lesions in the brain, 
from dancing mothers to the movies, from 
economic necessity to glandular defect, 
from lack of recreation to too much leisure. 

Some consider this great outbreak of 
crime to be an after-effect of the war, the 
theory being that men in the trenches, con- 
stantly engaged in killing, developed an 
attitude toward the value of human life 
which, when the war was over, made the 
taking of it seem a thing of little moment. 
The folly of this view is apparent when one 
reflects that the young men at present 
engaged in crime were, at the time of the 
war, schoolboys of eleven and twelve years 
of age—and not in the trenches at all. 

A committee of the American Bar As- 
sociation in reporting on the causes of crime 
disposes of this fallacy. They say: 


In our opinion this is not a result of the war. 
We do not find the proportional increase in 
crime from 1916 to 1922 greater than from 
xy910 to 1916, and we have not been able to 
discover that crimes of violence have materi- 
ally increased in France, England, or Canada 
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during or since the war, although the effects 
of the war naturally must be more marked in 
these countries. 


The real explanation for much of the 
crime that exists, however, is to be found 
in the increasing luxury of the people, the 
disinclination of the present generation to 
exert themselves in honest industry, and 
the constant need that youth has at the 
present time for money. 

Brought up in a school that has taught 
him that his own desires, his own wishes, his 
own pleasures are the be-all and the end- 
all of existence, he finds it difficult to ad- 
just himself to the situation. It seems to 
him so much easier to buy a pistol through 
the mails and hold up a few individuals, and 
thus get the money he wants quickly and 
easily, than to work eight hours a day for 
wages that are just enough barely to sup- 
port himself, with no margin for the 
luxuries that the present generation seems 
to think are essential. 

The chief factor in the increase in crime 
is unquestionably the lack of law enforce- 
ment, and the ease with which an army of 
criminals in our great cities finds it possi- 
ble to baffle the police and carry on a busi- 
ness the profits of which far outweigh the 
risks that are involved. That the failure 
to punish crime is largely responsible for | 
the extent of crime is shown by the results 
which are achieved whenever there is a 
strict enforcement of the criminal law. 

Sixteen years ago President Taft put his 
finger on the situation when he said: — 


The prevalence of crime and fraud is due 
largely to the failure of the law and its ad- 
ministration to bring criminals to justice. 


It is as true to-day as it was then. 

With the failure to punish crime, the 
organization of crime as a business has 
become profitable, so that now, in addition 
to the deeds of the sporadic criminal, who 
is always with us, and also crimes of im- 
pulse, we are confronted by crime as a 
business, deliberately entered upon and 
minutely organized. 

That crime has actually become an es- 
tablished business has been officially de- 
clared in one city. Crime being rampant 
in Chicago in 1914, a committee of the 
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City Council was appointed to investigate 
the subject. In their official report they 
stated that they found the greater part of 
the stealing—amounting in aggregate to 
millions of dollars—was done by organized 
thieves. In fact, the business of burglary, 
highway robbery, and the like, with inci- 
dental murder on occasion, was highly or- 
. They reported that professional 
criminals had built up a system which they 
designated as a 
“crime trust,” with 
roots extending 
through the police 
force, the Bar, the 
public prosecutor’s 
office, bondsmen, and 
political officials. 
Collusion was found 
to exist between 
members of the de- 
tective force and 
professional crimi- 
nals, while graft, 
favoritism, and polit- 
ical influence tended 
strongly toward de- 
moralization of the 
police force and 
particularly of the 
detective branch. 
The committee 


reported that the 
burglars’ trust had 


its wholesalers, 
its jobbers, and 
its retailers. The committee found thirty- 
nine “fences” and one hundred “hangouts” 
for professional criminals, many of them 
kept by criminals. 

Certain professional bondsmen not only 
supplied bonds for criminals unfortunate 
enough to be arrested, but also acted as 
general “fixers” to smooth out misunder- 
standings with the culprits’ associates on 
the police force. There was also a group 
of criminal lawyers whose work included 
dealings with the police, the furnishing of 
professional alibis and professional wit- 
nesses, jury fixing, and the spiriting away 
of inconvenient witnesses, procuring ex- 
hausting continuances, and all the under- 
ground activities of all-around fixers. 





GERALD CHAPMAN 


Crime was his business and the 
pistol was his tool of trade. 
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Discussing this situation the Chicago 
Crime Commission, a body of private 
citizens existing solely for the purpose of 
suppressing crime, has had the following 
to say on various occasions: 


The crime situation in Chicago is not an 
emergency demanding attention. Crime is an 
established business here. It is centralized, 
organized, and commercialized. It is as 
steady a business as the automobile industry. 
It is not the result of 
hard times, nor pov- 
erty nor cold weather. 
It is just the plain 
choice of a majority 
of those who follow it 
as an occupation. 


And again: 


The professional 
robber, burglar, safe 
blower, and automo- 
bile thief figures cap- 
ture as one of the 
hazards of his regular 
business. He knows 
that if he is arrested 
he must provide a de- 
fense. The experience 
of himself or others 
has taught him that it 
is necessary to provide 
in advance for his re- 
lease on bond, the pro- 
curing of a capable 
lawyer to defend him, 
and the marshalling 
of all the resources 
at his command to beat the case. He has 
learned that the more trouble he causes for 
the prosecuting witness, the more inconven- 
ience he causes the police officers in the case, 
and the longer that each case drags in court 
the better his chance for final acquittal. He 
also knows that the sooner his case is tried the 
better his chance for conviction. 

But his plans go a step farther, for the sea- 
soned crook figures on all the probabilities, 
including that of conviction in the event of 
capture. He therefore arranges to take ad- 
vantage of every factor in his favor under the 
law. He knows all about continuances and 
how to get them, bonds and how to procure 
and forfeit them, writs of habeas corpus, writs 
of supersedeas, vacation of sentences, stays of 
execution of sentence, and all the tricks re- 
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sorted to by the less scrupulous criminal 
lawyers. 

Why public sentiment toward crime and 
criminals should be so much on the side of 
the offender and so little concerned with the 
protection of the community it has been 
difficult to understand. The explanation 
probably is to be found in the fact that we 
have failed to distinguish between the 
professional criminal and the casual of- 
fender. 

There is all the difference in the world be- 
tween some young woman who is betrayed 
by an older man and who in desperation or 
jealousy takes his life, of some young girl 
who in a drunken orgy draws a pistol and 
kills her lover, of a degenerate girl who in a 
fit of temper in a quarrel with her mother 
shoots her—there is all the difference in the 
world between these crimes, detestable as 
they are, and the operations of the pro- 
fessional criminal. 

Unfortunately, the two classes of cases 

have become inextricably interwoven. The 
law seldom discriminates between the two. 
Murder is murder, manslaughter is man- 
slaughter in the eyes of the law. In onlya 
few states are there laws providing espe- 
cially severe punishment for the habitual 
criminal. 
:, It is not the crime of passion, of violence, 
‘of degeneracy—or the increase in such 
/crimes—that is of menace to the country. 
While these outbursts mark a greater de- 
gree of lawlessness and of a lack of self- 
control, they represent only isolated cases, 
which are readily within the control of the 
community. Horrible as these outbursts 
are—and they are much too numerous— 
they are accompaniments of human nature, 
and, as long as humanity is what it is, one 
may expect to encounter similar crimes. 

Were this distinction once clearly made, 
it would soon be discovered that there is 
little public sympathy for the professional 
criminal—that the average citizen not 
only would not wish to stay the adminis- 
tration of justice in the case of the gunman, 
the thug, the highway man, the burglar, 
the holdup man, the bank robber, the 
counterfeiter, but on the contrary would 
insist that professional crime be put down 
with a firm hand, that men who seek to 
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make their living by careers of banditry 
and murder should be so dealt with as to 
cease to be a menace to society. 

It is the professional criminal who holds 
a special menace for the country. Con- 
trary to the impression gained by the 
readers of detective and mystery stories, 
the professional criminal is neither a noble 
nor a romantic character. As a rule he is 
vicious, lazy, and cruel. Nor has he be- 
come a criminal through privation or want. 
Poverty makes few criminals. He has 
entered upon his career as a matter of 
deliberate choice. With most of them it 
is the easiest way of gaining a livelihood, of 
securing for themselves without labor re- 
wards often greater than those achieved by 
other men through hard and unremitting 
toil. 

It is so much easier to pay a few dollars 
for a pistol and hold up some man and take 
from him his earnings representing several 
weeks of effort, than it would be to earn 
the same amount of money by industrious 
labor. 

There is nothing new, of course, in this. 
The new element, however, is that it is no 
longer dangerous to enter upon such a 
career. Because of the failure to punish 
crime and the breakdown of our system of 
criminal justice the hazards of the business 
have become almost negligible. 

When young men find it easy and prof- 
itable to embark upon careers of crime 
with little likelihood of suffering any 
serious consequences from their criminal 
acts, it is not strange that there should be a 
rising tide of crime, especially when the 
world is passing through a period in which 
there is a general relaxing of moral stand- 
ards, a readjustment generally of society, 
a falling off of religion, a loss of spirituality, 
when the old doctrine of a disciplined life 
has ceased longer to have any appeal, 
when the building of character has become 
in the minds of many of little moment con- 
trasted with material success, when moral 
standards have so degenerated that the 
average person considers nothing wrong 
which the law does not forbid, and believes 
that the eleventh and chief commandment 
is: “Thou shalt not be found out.” 

At a time, therefore, when forces of 
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THE GUNMAN HAS NO TROUBLE IN EQUIPPING HIMSELF FOR A CRIMINAL CAREER 


Nine out of ten of the murders in this country are committed with pistols, and a committee of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association points out that “deliberate murder, burglary, and robbery will seldom be attempted 
unless the criminal is armed.” But the pistol is easily obtained, both where the sale is legal and illegal. 
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righteousness seem to be losing their con- 
trol upon the individual, it becomes 
especially important for the protection 
of society itself that these anti-social acts 
should be clothed with such serious penal- 
ties, that men not subject to the controlling 
influences of character, or religion, or 
public opinion, will so fear the deprivation 
of their liberty—and the suffering that they 
know will be meted out to them—that they 
will hesitate to embark upon a career of 
this nature. 

It is largely because crime is not pun- 
ished—because the chances of escaping the 
consequences of his evil deeds are so much 
‘in favor of the criminal—that crime has 
become a business. The criminal finds 
that he can “get away with it.” 

How large the army of professional 
criminals is, there is no means of knowing. 
There are few cities in fact where even 
anything like an intelligent estimate can 
be made of the criminal class—of the 
number in that community who secure 
their living chiefly through a career of 
crime. It was estimated not long ago 
there were 30,000 professional criminals 
in Chicago alone, but the absence of any 
accurate statistics of crime in most cities 
of the country—the absence of any cen- 
tralized information about crime for the 
country as a whole—makes it impossible 
to state with any degree of accuracy how 
large the criminal army really is. Only 
in a few places, notably in those where 
crime commissions are at work, has any 
attempt been made to take account of the 
criminal population. 

The number of criminals confined in 
prisons and penitentiaries throughout the 
country gives barely more than a clue to 
the situation, for no one knows what 
proportion of the criminal population is in 
prison and what proportion is at large. 
At best it can be but an estimate. 

Professional crime has many branches. 
It is by no means limited to burglars, 
counterfeiters, or even to bank robbers. 
Even the professional murderer exists and 
occupies an important place among his 
craft. The “gunman” is but the modern 
equivalent of the hired mercenary of the 
Middle Ages. There has seldom been a 
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time in history when the world has been 
without its hired mercenaries—the soldier 
in times of war, the bandit in times of 
peace, the gunman of to-day. 

But the world had thought that it had 
progressed somewhat in recent years and 
that civilization had emerged from the 
stage of banditry. The situation in the 
United States, however, does not permit 
of our “laying that flattering unction to 
our soul.” The official report of a com- 
mittee of the American Bar Association 
discloses facts that will not permit it. 
When there are 10,000 unlawful homicides 
in this country in one year, it is not possible 
to fool ourselves with the belief that we 
have emerged from that period of civiliza- 
tion when the bandit or the hired mercenary 
played an important part. For murder is 
deliberate, and murder as a profession 
exists among us and flourishes. It is 
significant that out of the 58,800 persons 
confined in our state and Federal prisons 
in 1910, 15,316, or more than 25 per cent., 
had cor mitted homicide. 


The Curse of the Pistol 


The criminal flourishes to-day unpun- 
ished and often uncaught because of the 
two tools of his profession which make 
crime easy—the pistol and the automobile. 
The American Bar Association Com- 
mittee’s report said: 

Deliberate murder, burglary, and robbery 
will seldom be attempted unless the criminal 
is armed. In European countries the crimi- 
nals as a rule are not armed. 


That committee reported in 1922 that 
more than go per cent. of the murders in 
this country are committed by the use of 
pistols. They found that the laws pro- 
hibiting the carrying of firearms or deadly 
weapons were ineffective and often worked 
to the benefit of the criminal rather than 
to that of the law abiding citizen. They 
pointed out that the revolver serves no 
useful purpose in the community to-day 
and recommended that the manufacture 
and sale of pistols and cartridges should 
be absolutely prohibited, except as might 
be necessary for the use of the police force 
and other governmental bodies. 





THE PISTOL AS A TOOL OF TRADE 


The state which by its laws prohibits 
the manufacture and sale of pistols is the 
rare exception. And even in those states 
where there are laws of this nature they 
are more often violated than observed. 
All that is necessary for a person in any 
part of the United States to do to obtain a 
pistol, is to send a letter through the mails 
to a pistol dealer in some other state en- 
closing the price, and he will receive the 
pistol by return mail. 

The United States Government is thus 
seen to be one of the chief agencies in 
promoting crime; for it unhesitatingly 
transmits through the mails pistols thus 
ordered, making it easy to commit crime. 
The exposure of this situation resulted in a 
bill being introduced in Congress at the 
last session prohibiting in future the trans- 
mitting of pistols and other weapons 
through the mails; but this measure failed 
of passage. 

The sincere belief is held by many that 
every man needs to have a pistol in his 
home to protect himself and his family 
against the depredations of some midnight 
marauder. And, with the increase in 
crime and the startling headlines that 
every citizen sees in the daily press, that 
belief becomes strengthened, and even 
those citizens who in normal times give no 
thought to the subject, reach the con- 
clusion that, police protection having 
broken down, they owe it to their families 
to protect themselves in this fashion. 

But there isn’t much protection in a 
pistol, as Chief Magistrate McAdoo, former 
Police Commissioner of New York, ex- 
plains:! 


It is undeniable that great numbers of 
citizens—householders, for instance—have re- 
volvers and pistols in their houses when the 
burglars enter. How many burglaries were 
prevented by the armed householder? How 
many burglars were shot last year, while 
conducting operations, by the armed house- 
holder whose rooms were invaded? 

Some years ago a peaceful, respectable, law 
abiding citizen was awakened in the night 
by some noise in the bedroom. He was a 


When the Court Takes a Recess.” 
— McAdoo. Copyright by E. P. Dutton 


By Chief 
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heavy sleeper, roused slowly; he saw a shadow 
on the window looking out on the fire escape, 
took his beloved pistol from under his pillow, 
gave a yell and fired simultaneously, shoot- 
ing his wife who had risen to open the window, 
the night being warm. . . . The half- 
awakened householder is apt to shoot at any- 
thing he sees. 

Who has the advantage, the armed house- 
holder or the burglar? This is a case that 
actually happened. A wife arouses the hus- 
band. There is a noise downstairs, presum- 
ably in the dining room, or, in this case, it was 
in the store over which the grocer lived. 
Arming himself with the revolver and a light, 
the unfortunate householder starts down the 
stairs. Now think of the unequal conditions. 
The alert burglar, every sense acute, has no 
doubt studied the interior arrangements of 
the house before attempting to rob it. The 
householder, half-asleep, suddenly awakened, 
holds a light which exposes his body and makes 
every movement plain to the man crouching 
in the darkness at the foot of the stairs. The 
citizen sees nothing. Gun in hand, he is 
throwing his light into shadowy places. Sud- 
denly at the lower step there is a crash of an 
exploding cartridge and the poor man is dead. 
The burglar leaves no trace behind; is never 
discovered. 

As a matter of fact there are more citizens 
legally and illegally carrying revolvers in two 
or three American cities than in the whole of 
Europe, outside of the armed forces. 

The possession of the pistol is no protection 
in house or abroad to the law abiding, peace 
loving, good citizen, man or woman. It isa 
pure delusion, foolishly believed in by many 
people, including many editors and writers 
and not a few law-makers. We shall make 
no progress in removing this national menace 
until this basic fact as to the ineffectiveness 
of arming citizens is well and thoroughly 
understood by the people who foolishly buy 
pistols and arm themselves. 


As illustrative that some editors at 
least are seeing the right side of the ques- 
tion, may be cited the action taken by one 
of the New York newspapers with a great 
popular circulation. This paper, like its 
associate in Chicago, publishes each day a 
barometer entitled “Hands of Death.” 
This daily register, in the form of a barom- 
eter, shows arrows pointing at the num- 
ber of deaths from the beginning of the 
year up to the date of issue. It thus pre- 
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sents to readers daily, and constantly keeps 
before their minds, the serious consequences 
to the community of the lack of control of 
such murderous weapons as pistols. 

As a result of a campaign of a similar 
nature, which originated with The Chicago 
Tribune, by which a great clock was put 
outdoors in front of its office, with the 
hands—one to denote killings by pistols, 
and the other to denote slayings by auto- 
mobiles—two great mail order houses in 
Chicago not long ago made announcement 
that, from that time on, they would dis- 
continue the selling of pistols by mail or 
otherwise. But over the country gener- 
ally the condition remains as before. 

The situation would be laughable were 
it not so tragic. Here is a nation of a 
hundred million people, the great majority 
of whom wish to live their lives in peace 
and safety—a nation that believes in law 
and order—and yet this great nation ap- 
parently is powerless to prevent the manu- 
facture of murderous weapons by the 
hundreds of thousands each year, the sole 
purpose of which is to permit men to kill 
their fellow men, not in war but in private 
contest. 

For it should be clearly borne in mind 
that the revolver has one purpose, and one 
purpose only—to be used by man to kill 
his fellow man, either in attempted crime 
or in defending the honest citizen against 
the criminal—in which it seldom succeeds. 
It has no other purpose. It is not for use 
in warfare. It plays no part in sportsman- 
ship or in hunting. Pistols are seldom 
bought to enable men to perfect themselves 
in marksmanship or to test their skill; 
they are bought chiefly for one purpose— 
as a weapon of offense by man against his 
fellow men. 

It is appalling to learn that in 1921, ac- 
cording to the official figures of the Census 
Bureau, nearly half a million (450,790) 
revolvers and pistols were manufactured 
in this country, at an estimated value of 
$6,204,426. 

The recommendation of the committee 
of the Bar Association that the manu- 
facture and sale of pistols and revolvers 
and their cartridges should be absolutely 
prohibited by law, would seem to be one 
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method by which the American people 
could effectively deal with the crime situa- 
tion. If the manufacture of pistols, re- 
volvers, and similar firearms, and their 
cartridges were absolutely stopped, it 
would be only a short time before it would 
be possible completely to disarm the 
criminal population of this country. For 
no new firearms would then be available 
except those that were smuggled into the 
country, and these could be brought in 
only with considerable difficulty. The 
country under such circumstances might 
reasonably look forward to a situation 
wherein within a few years there would 
be no considerable number of these mur- 
derous weapons remaining in the United 
States. It would then also be possible for 
the police forces of all communities to dis- 
arm the population of those communities 
and confiscate all such weapons found in 
their possession. 

But unfortunately there are serious legal 
difficulties in the way of bringing about so 
sensible and so simple a result. The 
effective way to deal with the situation is 
through a Federal law which will prohibit 
the sale, manufacture, and possession of a 
pistol or its cartridges by any person in the 
United States, except some official of the 


. government, or person who, in the conduct 


of his affairs, needs to go armed, such as 
bank messengers or similar employees. But 
apparently the Federal Government is 
without power to enact legislation of this 
kind. As is well known, it possesses only 
those powers which the states have been 
willing to relinquish to it, and this, appar- 
ently, is not one of them. 

To wait until each one of the forty-eight 
states can enact adequate legislation deal- 
ing with this subject means waiting a long 
time. It may, however, be possible to 
deal with the subject effectively through 
Congressional action, along lines of a 
measure which has been introduced in 
Congress, but which has not as yet had very 
strong support in that body. The scheme 
proposed in this measure is to tax pistols 
and their cartridges out of existence. 

There are hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons in the United States who believe that 
the President should call a great Interna- 
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tional Disarmament Conference, and that 
America should persuade France, England, 
Germany, and the other nations of Europe 
of the desirability of disarmament. 

Might it not be appropriate for this 
country to take a humbler attitude, and, 
before telling the older nations of the 
world what they should do, practice a bit 
of what it preaches? If we believe so 
strongly in disarmament, why not begin 
at home and disarm our civil population? 
We needn’t go to the extreme step of dis- 
arming our small stand- 
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The picture that flashes through his mind 
in the remote event of capture, shows ar- 
rest, release on bond, conference in the 
office of his attorney, trips to court where 
policemen vainly plead for action while his 
attorney obtains a delay, conviction per- 
haps, but in that event a new bail bond and 
an appeal to the higher court, long delay, 
the disappearance or fixing of witnesses, 

and eventual escape. 
Thus conditions which prevail to-day 
are distinguished from those of pioneer 
times, by the Chicago 





ing army; but, if we 
should begin by disarm- 
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Crime Commission, who 
point out significantly- 








ing all thosepersons who 
now carry pistols and 
revolvers it would mark 
a tremendous step in 
advance, and would be 
of incalculable benefit 
to the people of the 
United States. When 
this has been done, it 
is time enough to talk 
about disarming the 
other nations of the 
world. 

To the criminal who 
pursues crime as a busi- 
ness there are two tools 
of his trade which are 
essential to success. 
One of these, the pistol, 
we have already considered; the other is 
the motor car. 

It has been only since the advent of the 
high powered motor car that crimes of 
violence, daring bank robberies in broad 
daylight, holdups upon the highway in the 
daytime, and similar holdups of shops and 
stores have been made possible; for, with 
the high powered car, a gang of crooks finds 
it possible to make their “getaway” with 
ease, and often with the certainty that 
they will escape arrest. 

The stolen motor car to-day has been 
compared with the stolen horse in pioneer 
days, when population was sparse and jus- 
tice was swifter and surer, although more 
crudely administered than at present. But 
the modern thief with his stolen automo- 
bile has a quite different picture before him. 


The hands of the 
the number of deaths by autos, guns, 
and moonshine in Cook county since 
Jan. 1. Yesterday was the two hun- 
dred and ninety-third day of 1925. 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE’S 
“CRIME CLOCK” 


that, in the opinion of 
experts, go per cent. of 
Chicago’s robberies ate 
preceded by the theft 
of an automobile. 

Any measure, there- 
fore, which reduces 
the facility with which 
motor cars can be 
stolen, will tend to de- 
prive the professional 
criminal of one of the 
important tools of 
his trade. If we wish 
to reduce crime as a 
business to the mini- 
mum, it is vitally es- 
sential to make diffi- 
cult the acquiring of 
all the things which facilitate that busi- 
ness. The possession of a pistol must be 
made practically impossible. The steal- 
ing of motor cars must be made so difficult 
and dangerous that the criminal will hesi- 
tate to attempt it, and finally the disposi- 
tion of his loot must be so hedged around 
with dangers of every kind, that there will 
be no longer an incentive to steal goods 
which must be converted into money, a 
conversion fraught with danger of appre- 
hension and punishment. 

Take the profit out of crime and crime 
will cease. 

Make the business of crime dangerous 
for those who follow it, make it once more / 
an extra-hazardous occupation, and the ‘ 
rising tide of crime will quickly re- 
cede. 


clock indicate 





Progress in Fighting Leprosy at Culion 


Better Facilities Might Open the Way to Complete Victory 


LEONARD WOOD 


Governor-General of the Philippines 


HE present day is one of hope for 

the leper. No longer are these un- 

fortunates doomed to a slow and 
horrid ending, for at least some of them 
can be cured. The world now looks for- 
ward to the time when this affliction will 
be reduced to the ranks of the more ordi- 
nary, more readily curable diseases. 

The importance of this disease is per- 
haps not appreciated by the people at 
large in those regions of the earth where 
civilization is most advanced, where 
medical research is carried on most in- 
tensively, where support for such research 
is most freely extended. It wreaks its 
havoc in the more tropical regions, where 
its millions of victims are hardly vocal, and 
where there are as yet comparatively few 
resources available for their care and for 
the study of the disease and its treatment. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
importance of the disease in terms of 
human misery and disability. This is 
keenly felt by those in contact with the 
problems of life in tropical and subtropical 
regions. The pressing need of gaining 
further knowledge of it is felt by many iso- 
lated individuals and small groups of 
workers, both in scientific and humanita- 
rian fields. It is certainly realized by the 
occasional individuals of non-tropical peo- 
ples who fall victim to it and who suffer 
the aversion of others that is occasioned by 
tradition, by the disfiguration caused by 
it, and by its supposed incurability. 

With the discovery of the bacillus of 
leprosy by Hansen in the ’seventies there 
began a period of investigation that ad- 
vanced knowledge of this disease very ma- 
terially, so that it became possible accu- 
rately to distinguish between true leprosy 
and the various other conditions that in 
the past had been confused with it. 


Early in the present century interest 
was renewed because of the claims of vari- 
ous workers that they had cultivated the 
bacillus in the laboratory. It was hoped | 
that by this great advances would be 
made and that effective materials for 
treatment, such as vaccines, could be 
developed. These hopes have not as yet 
been fulfilled. During this period, how- 
ever, attention was focussed on the peculiar 
effectiveness of chaulmoogra oil as a means 
of treatment. One of the leaders in this 
work was the American leprologist, Dr. 
Isadore Dyer, of New Orleans. 

The next step in advance came from the 
Philippines. Chaulmoogra oil taken by 
mouth is apt to irritate the stomach, and 
not many patients can continue to take the 
large doses over the long periods necessary 
for benefit. Under the administration of 
Dr. V. G. Heiser as Director of Health, 
Dr. E. Mercado of San Lazaro Hospital 
used a preparation which could be given 
by injection; this treatment was found 
more effective. However, it was not with- 
out drawbacks. 

Stimulated personally by Heiser, Sir 
Leonard Rogers of India undertook by 
chemical modification of the oil to develop 
a more effective form of the drug. He ap- 
parently succeeded in this, using the oil 
in the form of a water-soluble “soap” 
which can be injected into the veins. 
Shortly after that, Dr. Dean, a chemist 
working in Hawaii, aroused interest in 
another chemical modification known as 
the “ethyl esters.” Dr. McDonald and 
Dr. Hollman of the United States Public 
Health Service used these in Honolulu 
with very striking results. This form of 
the medication, which is injected into the 
muscles, is now used most extensively. 

From the time the United States as- 





A COLONY OF 5,000 PATIENTS 


sumed responsibility for the government 
of the Philippine Islands a great deal of 
attention has been paid the leprosy prob- 
lem. Before that time there had been no 
systematic attempt to segregate or other- 
wise to care for the lepers, and it was not 
known how many there were. The most 
conservative estimate was 10,000. The 
first military government took initial steps 
to prepare for the separation of these un- 
fortunates from the population. The 
civil government took the matter up ener- 
getically, for it was convinced of the neces- 
sity both of caring for the lepers themselves 
and of segregating them, so that they 
might not infect others. As early as 1901, 
work was begun on the projected colony on 
Culion Island. Various circumstances de- 
layed this and it was not until May, 1906, 
that the first shipload of lepers was taken 
to what was then an extremely simple, 
poorly equipped colony. Since then the 
segregation of known lepers has been more 
or less regularly carried out and up to the 
present nearly 16,000 cases have been 
transferred to Culion. 

The colony has developed correspond- 
ingly, and it is now a real town, with an 
inmate-population of more than 5,000. In 
many respects the inmates lead surpris- 
ingly normal lives, and in spite of their 
physical condition and their separation 
from relatives the majority are fairly well 
contented. The headquarters of the non- 
leper staff near by is in itself a fair-sized 
village. 

The Philippine Government has not 
been slow in giving its leper charges the 
advantage of the recent developments in 
treatment. In 1920, an _ investigating 
committee experimented with several prep- 
arations, principally those recommended 
by Rogers, on small groups of cases at 
San Lazaro Hospital, Manila. As a 
result of their preliminary findings the leg- 
islature appropriated $50,000, with which 
a more extended test was begun at the 
Culion Leper Colony in 1921. The ap- 
propriation was doubled for the following 
year. Later it was possible to effect a 
further material increase in the funds, and 
provisions were made for new personnel, 
buildings, and equipment to extend the 
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treatment to the entire population of the 
colony, and to carry on investigations 
coincidentally. This work was actively 
begun in the early part of 1922. 

Now the work of the colony is organized 
under four sections: the administrative, 
medical, pathological, and chemical. The 
four heads of these sections together con- 
stitute a medical board which has general 
advisory oversight of the medical and allied 
activities of the colony and serves as a 
technical advisory board to the higher 
authorities. 

In the administrative section there are, 
including the chief of the colony, 234 non- 
leper employees, including clerks, storemen, 
cooks, and laborers. Within the colony 
proper this section has 267 leper employees, 
including an elective advisory board, 
policemen, firemen, musicians, cooks, pub- 
lic works employees, and many others. 
There are, besides, 8 leper teachers in the 
primary and intermediate schools pro- 
vided for the inmate children. 

The medical section comprises most of 
the treatment staff so-called, with 14 
physicians, 21 graduate nurses, 11 Sisters 
of Charity (who in part do nursing work 
but who mainly see to the comfort of the 
patients and supervise the housekeeping of 
the wards), 1 dentist, 1 pharmacist, and 
29 minor non-leper employees. Besides 
these there are 192 leper employees in the 
hospitals and clinics. The most important 
group of these are the 100 assistants who 
work in the hospital wards and treatment 
clinics, and upon whom most of the im- 
mediate care of the ward patients depends. 
About one half of these assistants are en- 
rolled as students in the Culion Training 
School for Nursing Aids, the unique organ- 
ization that was developed to enable these 
people better to serve their sick fellow- 
inmates. 

The great bulk of the work is, of course, 
the actual antileprosy treatment. On in- 
auguration of the work on its present basis, 
in 1922, the number of patients system- 
atically receiving such treatment was 
rapidly increased until practially 4,500 of 
the 5,000-odd inmates were enrolled. As 
the work went on, however, it was found 
impossible to maintain this number. In 
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such a colony are inmates in all stages of 
development of the disease and with vari- 
ous complications. Many of these, it was 
found, could not stand the treatment and 
had to be dropped from the list. Under 
the circumstances it was perhaps better for 
the others that this was so, for when the 
enrollment was largest each of the physi- 
cians that could be assigned to actual in- 
jection work had 450 or more patients 
under his care. This is altogether too 
large a number for the needed individual 
attention. At present there are some 
3,200 cases under treatment, which is still 
too many to permit the number of avail- 
able physicians to study the individual 
cases as should be done. The balance of 
the inmates—more than 2,00o—them- 
selves require a great deal of attention, for 
they include the more sickly ones. Con- 
sequently, two physicians and several 
nurses have to be assigned to this work 
alone, reducing thereby the number avail- 
able for the actual antileprosy treatment 
work. 

In the present stage of development of 
the treatment the prospect of cure is better 
the earlier the case is put under treatment. 
In the earliest stage the majority, perhaps 
all, can be cured. But asa rule lepers are 
not discovered in these early stages. 
When to this is added the fact that the 
inmates of the Culion colony represent 
the accumulation of years, it is easy to see 
that a majority of them must be classified 
as difficult or hopeless. Therefore, treat- 
ment work with such a group cannot 
possibly yield the comparatively brilliant 
results obtained in small clinics, where a 
large proportion of the cases are in the 
early stages, as at San Lazaro Hospital in 
Manila, Kalihi Hospital in Honolulu, or 
the special clinic of Dr. Muir in Calcutta. 

Nevertheless, taking into account this 
fact, and the further handicap of insuffi- 
ciency of personnel, buildings, and equip- 
ment at Culion, the results that have been 
obtained there must be considered most 
encouraging. Of the 3,200 cases under 
regular treatment in September, 1924, 75 
per cent. were improved in some degree; 
32 per cent. were markedly improved or 
negative. Up to the present a total of 
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449 patients have been declared “nega- 
tive,” of whom 196 have already been re- 
turned to their homes. Forty-four others 
have been temporarily on the negative list 
and, though now suffering relapse, prob- 
ably will be returned to it in time. About 
200 or 300 more are expected to become 
negative in the next year. 

The pathological section, manned by 
three physicians and seven others, includ- 
ing three technical assistants, does a large 
amount of work in the usual capacity of a 
hospital laboratory, which is absolutely in- 
dispensable in modern medical work. In 
addition, it is carrying on what part it can 
of the large amount of research on leprosy 
that is needed. The importance of such 
work can be seen by the fact that, if it were 
found possible to develop a blood test that 
would detect the presence of latent infec- 
tion with leprosy before the appearance 
of clinical signs in individuals who have 
been in contact with active cases, it should 
be possible rapidly to stamp out the dis- 
ease by treating such persons, attacking it 
at the roots. 

In the chemical section are manufac- 
tured the several anti-leprosy medicaments 
used in the colony and elsewhere under the 
Philippine Health Service. Important re- 
search is also being carried on here. A 
limited amount of work is done in the 
biochemistry of leprosy, an almost un- 
touched field. Of more immediate interest 
is the attempt to develop more effec- 
tive forms of the anti-leprosy drugs. The 
importance of this can hardly be exagger- 
ated, for were there available a drug that 
would cure this disease rapidly, segregation 
would no longer be necessary. The per- 
sonnel of this section consists of 3 chemists 
and 5 helpers. 

The research work that has been carried 
on in conjunction with the treatment has 
progressed all too slowly. The actual re- 
sults of treatment, and the various obser- 
vations made during the treatment, have 
formed the basis of important conclusions 
regarding the actual methods of treatment. 
The laboratories are publishing results of 
certain investigations and others are under 
way. Many phases of this work must 
necessary progress slowly, more so than 
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in the case of more acute diseases. The 
disease itself progresses very slowly, and 
_as yet improvement under treatment is 
slow. Extensive researches by a large 
number of specially trained workers over 
a period of years is demanded. 

The study of leprosy has always been 
handicapped. In America, and particu- 
larly in Europe, where most of this has 
been done, few cases are available at any 
time. Consequently, much of the study 
has been fragmentary, disconnected, in- 
conclusive. In the tropics, where the 
disease is rampant, medical research is not 
highly developed. In spite of the tre- 
mendous importance of leprosy to all 
residents in the tropics, no adequate en- 
dowment has ever been made especially for 
research in leprosy, none at all comparable 
with many made for tuberculosis, cancer, 
and other diseases in Europe and America. 
This should be done. There is no place in 
the world where such work can better be 
carried on than in the Philippines. Here 
are large numbers of cases in all stages of 
the disease, segregated and available for 


intensive, sustained study and treatment. 
The laboratory work here should be 
greatly extended, with more technical per- 


sonnel, more complete equipment. The 
clinical work should be extended by more 
physicians specially trained for clinical 
research, and by increased facilities for 
such work. Since the general welfare of 
the patients is of utmost importance in the 
effect that it has on the results of treat- 
ment, certain of the conditions in the col- 
ony itself should be improved. There is 
need for special dormitories for selected 
groups of cases under special observation, 
and also for increased hospital facilities. 
Roads to the interior are needed to facili- 
tate spreading out the colonists on the 
land, where they are better off than they 
are when crowded in the town, whence, 


under present conditions, it is difficult for 
them to report for treatment and obser- 
vation, since they must travel on foot 
over miles of rough footpaths across the 
hills. 

This problem cannot be met adequately 
by the Philippine Government unaided. 
It is now doing its utmost. It is now 
spending each year in the neighborhood of 
$600,000 on the fight against leprosy. 
What this means can best be appreciated 
from the fact that this sum represents 
nearly 2 per cent. of the entire revenue of 
the government, and one third of the ap- 
propriation of the Health Service. Little 
more than this can be expected. 

To speed up the progress in the problem, 
money and specially trained men are 
needed from other sources. If such ad- 
ditional support were to be made available, 
it is felt that, since most of it could be ap- 
plied immediately to productive work, the 
returns would be exceptionally great in 
terms of progress in the amelioration of 
human suffering and of progress toward 
the ideal goal—the ultimate suppression 
of this disease. Furthermore, it is to be 
realized that contributions to the knowl- 
edge of leprosy may at any time be found 
of the utmost importance in the fight 
against the closely allied disease, tubercu- 
losis. 

I appeal to the American people to 
render such support in the name of hu- 
manity and of scientific medicine. Amer- 
icans have made important contributions 
in this field, particularly with regard to 
treatment. The Americans were instru- 
mental in the establishment of the anti- 
leprosy campaign in the Philippines. But 
neither the United States Government nor 
Americans individually have aided in the 
support of this work here. There is now 
offered an unusual opportunity for im- 
portant results from such aid. 





The Race for Oil in Venezuela 
cAn Article on the New Fields in Maracatbo Basin 


THOMAS F. LEE 


AMPICO” and “Nome” have 

meant riches in “oil” and “gold” 

for a quarter of a century. Within 
another five years “Maracaibo” may be 
added to our household words—it may 
mean the world’s greatest oil field. From 
1920 the wells of the Maracaibo district 
in Venezuela doubled and trebled iri vol- 
ume from a scant half-million to this year’s 
twenty million barrels. Only Persia, 
Russia, Mexico, and the United States 
now surpass its production. “In five 
years,” say unimaginative geologists, “‘it 
may lead the world.” 

It is a field of many fields, record- 
making gushers and superfine crude oil. 
The Dutch Shell Company led the way 
into the field in leisurely fashion in 1907 
and a few big companies trailed in half- 
heartedly. In 1922 the great R-2 well 
blew in and poured out a hundred thou- 
sand barrels a day. Leisurely development 
and half-heartedness turned to fevered 
action. Operators, lease-takers, con- 
cession hunters, gamblers, and _ tropical 
tramps flocked in—a peaceful jungle basin 
became an oil field overnight. It is boom 
time now in Maracaibo. 

Maracaibo really is a big saucer which 
holds a city and lake of the same name 
and one of the world’s great oil fields. 
The area of the saucer is larger than Bel- 
gium, lies on the north rim of South 
America, and is 140 miles nearer New 
York than is Tampico. Where the Mexico 
oil fields were confined to an area of 
50,000 acres, great pools in the Maracaibo 
Basin have been tapped over an area 
three hundred times as large. In a 
sixteen million acre basin, nine oil pools 
already have been located, with exploi- 
tation only well begun. Twenty British, 
Dutch, and American companies have 
parcelled out the area among them into 


strips, triangles, blocks, and lots. The 
eager grabbing of territory which might 
cover oil reserves constituted the initial 
frantic activity. Millions of pounds and 
dollars were exchanged for millions of 
hectares of land with the belief on the 
part of the seller that the gringo buyer 
was mildly insane and with the belief on 
the part of the buyer that he was acquiring 
potential pools of liquid gold. 


I entered Maracaibo by its back door. 
I crossed the continent from the mouth of 
the Orinoco and first viewed the vast 
basin as I stood, 4,000 feet above the sea, 
on the rim of the saucer which holds 
Maracaibo Bay, the lake and the oil fields. 
Below, and to the north, were sixteen 
million acres of jungle basin. Down the 
inner slope, nature had heaved the earth 
into great folds, anticlines, synclines, and 
domes—hiding places for that organic ooze 
which in a score of years has come to be the 
liquid food of industry. There it lay— 
hundreds of square miles of it threaded 
by sluggish rivers, a jungle steaming under 
the hot sun rays and covered by an un- 
naturally blue sky. 

“Tt is still young,” said my geologist 
companion naively. “Nature has been 
at work on that basin only a brief three 
million years.” 

It is still jungle—the hunting ground 
of wild Motolone and Goajira Indians, 
the occasional scene of petty revolution— 
primitive, wild. From an airplane one 
would have seen the Colombian and Vene- 
zuelan Andes as the basin rim, the black- 
ish-green spread of lush forest, and, in the 
bottom of the saucer, the lake with its 
bottle neck emptying into the Caribbean 
—but little trace or trail of man, except in 
the oil fields. 

“Ts this a really great oil field?” I 
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THE GREAT OIL BASIN OF LAKE MARACAIBO, VENEZUELA 
This map, which was prepared for Mr. Lee by the Compaiiia Cartografica Venezolana, shows the holdings 
of the various companies, as well as the shipping fields, oil pools, and the regions where drilling is going on. 
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asked the directing head of one of the 
great companies which have their armies 
of experts at work in the basin. 
“Undoubtedly, it is,” he answered. 
“Tn a basin that would hold Switzerland, 
nine pools of oil have been tapped at 
widely separated points. The Mene 
Grande field alone may produce more oil 
than all of the California fields put to- 
gether. That’s some production—when 
you remember that in the last quarter of a 
century California has produced nearly 
two billion barrels. Yes, this is probably 
one of the largest oil fields yet discovered, 
and it’s closer to New York than are the 
Mexican fields. That is important, be- 
cause it means that the crude product can 
be delivered to our easterm seaboard 
cheaper than that of Mexico or California. 
“ Another thing—these Venezuela fields 
will remain in the hands of great com- 
panies on account of the extreme cost of 
development. There will not be any 
abnormal drilling of off-set wells and a 
consequent flooding of markets with an 
over-supply of crude, as happens in most 
fields in our own country, where small 


holdings are the rule and where every one 
drills at once. 
“Big new fields are needed,” he con- 


tinued. “Five hundred million barrels of 
crude oil are demanded each year to 
provide gasoline for our 15 million auto- 
mobiles. Fifty-eight million barrels are 
needed for oil-burning ships. Gas and 
electric plants require sixty-two million 
barrels, railways forty-five million barrels, 
and other industries one hundred and 
twenty-five million barrels. Don’t forget 
that last year we produced and imported 
in the United States more than eight 
hundred million barrels of crude and you'll 
agree with me that there’s little chance of 
a lessening demand. 

“Problems? About the same as they 
are everywhere—just rough spots that 
money, brain, muscle, or time smooth 
out so we can go on. Yes, there are 
plenty of problems—labor, transportation, 
cutting through the jungle, keeping wells 
from sanding in after we have drilled 
them, getting the oil out—political prob- 
lems, for politicians the world over flock 
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to the oil business with outstretched, 
eager, itching palms. They see one 
gusher pouring out lavish millions, but 
they never calculate the cost of dry holes 
or any well out there in the jungle.” 

Hung down in the center of the basin 
and connected with the Caribbean by a 
narrow strait twenty-five miles long, is 
Lake Maracaibo. At the northern end 
of the lake a bar of silt has been formed 
across the bottle mouth, partly closing 
it. This is the famous Maracaibo Bar 
and the oil man’s most perplexing problem. 
Lake Maracaibo is 140 miles long and the 
proved oil fields are located about its 
rim or along the rivers which feed it. 
In 1920, the whole field produced a scant 
446,000 barrels; in 1921, 1,500,000 barrels; 
1922, 2,340,000 barrels; 1923, 3,611,384 
barrels; 1924, 5,606,525 barrels. This year 
the shipments will exceed 20,000,000 
barrels. The millions of barrels produced 
even at this early stage must be carried 
down the lake and out through the bottle 
neck to market, with that exit half-closed 
with silt. Ocean-going tankers cannot 
enter—only boats drawing less than 
eleven feet may go inside. The oil man’s 
initial problem was to secure oil-producing 
territory. His second and greater problem 
is to get oil to market after having spent 
millions to produce it. There are three 
means by which oil might be brought 
from well to ocean-going tanker: 

First, the bar might be dredged and an 
open channel maintained. 

Second, pipe-lines might be run from 
oil fields to a point on the coast, between 
the mouth of the bottle and the Peninsula 
of Paraguané, to the east. 

Third, the oil might be carried in small 
tankers to some outside transfer point, to 
be piped aboard deep-draught vessels. 

Proposals to “uncork the bottle” (i.e., 
dredge the bar) have been made to the 
Spanish and Venezuelan governments since 
1530. In Caracas, they say that one 
out of every five Americans who have 
visited that country in the last fifteen 
years, has come for the purpose of securing 
a contract from the government to do this 
work. One and all, they are ready to bid 
for this work definite sums ranging from 
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four to thirty million dollars. Queerly 
enough, the work of securing essential 
information—soundings of the bar and 
lake, consistency of subsoil, nature and 
extent of outside currents—has never been 
done. 

It is doubtful if the bottle will be un- 
corked in the near future, if at all. 
Preliminary work would require a quar- 
ter of a million dollars and a year’s time. 
To enable deep-draught tankers to enter 
and reach the oil fields, a channel at 
least twenty miles long must be dredged 
and maintained. The construction of 
jetties at the channel mouth would be 
necessary and it is quite probable that 
dredging would be necessary for the 
entire length of the lake to permit vessels 
drawing thirty-three feet of water to 
reach the southern oil fields. Any off- 
hand estimate of this cost is merely a 
gue: It might be fifty millions or it 


might be ten millions and in addition to 
original cost the expense of maintaining 
the channel each year would probably 
range from 20 to 4o per cent. of the first 


expenditure. 

In addition to the physical difficulties, 
there is the economic problem. No one 
oil company would underwrite a ten to 
fifty million dollar channel without defin- 
ite assurance of the amount of oil it might 
probably wish to ship, and there is no 
probability that the score or more of 
oil companies interested in the basin 
would ever act together for this purpose. 
And no banking group would undertake 
it with undetermined quantities of under- 
ground oil as security. 

The physical and economic problems, 
however, are not the only ones. The 
great Maracaibo Basin is more accessible 
to the Panama Canal than it is to Caracas, 
the capital. The basin is a distinct geo- 
graphic subdivision isolated from the rest 
of the republic. The territory tributary 
to Maracaibo is one of the richest sections 
of Venezuela and the city of Maracaibo 
is said to be the largest and richest in the 
republic. 

The people are racially different from 
those of any other part of the republic. 
They are industrious, thrifty, and econom- 
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ically self-sufficient. They complain that 
they have little political influence in 
Caracas and that they are paying an 
unfair proportion of Venezuela’s taxes. It 
is said that for half a century independence 
has been openly advocated in the city 
of Maracaibo. Oil development has re- 
vived that spirit of independence. 

Far-sighted Venezuelans who watched 
the “Pelaez oil protectorate” in Mexico, 
believe that certain of the big American 
oil companies have the political inde- 
pendence of this oil basin in mind. They 
point out that such a contingency could 
hardly have escaped such astute men and 
that it is but natural that in playing with 
the idea, they should think first of their 
own selfish interests. If this be true, no 
one could blame them for such an at- 
titude. 

If the Venezuelan Government should 
take step No. 1 and make the Maracaibo 
section economically independent by 
dredging the bar, the people of Maracaibo 
themselves might take step No. 2 and 
declare their independence; in which case 
the American Government conceivably 
might take step No. 3 and place its seal 
on the movement by recognizing that 
independence, as it did with Panama in 
1903. It may be readily seen that the 
oil companies could well afford to encour- 
age step No. 1 (dredging the bar); at the 
right time, finance step No. 2 (a revo- 
lution); and at the propitious moment, 
send persuasive representatives in Wash- 
ington to urge step No. 3 (recognition). 
These assumptions are not far-fetched 
—they might logically follow the dredg- 
ing of the bar. 

After Panama, and the separationist and 
interventionist activities attributed to 
oil companies in Mexico, Venezuelan 
political leaders feel justified in assuming 
that such is the program of these oil 
interests in their own country. There- 
fore, there is little probability that federal 
permission will be granted for the un- 
corking of this strategic bottle neck. 

Let us, therefore, discard possibility 
No. 1—the dredging of the bar—and 
glance at the next, namely the running 
of pipe-lines from the oil fields to the 
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Caribbean between the bottle . mouth 
and Paraguané. One of the great com- 
panies, after having done much pre- 
liminary work on this coast, has reached 
the conclusion that to load ships at sea 
from pipe-lines is not feasible because 
of length of line, rough seas, and strong 
currents. 

This leaves the third alternative— 
piping the crude oil from well to shallow- 
draught tankers that can cross the bar 
and deliver their cargo to refinery or ocean- 
going tanker. This plan has been adopted 
by the present producing companies. 

The Caribbean Petroleum Company, 
a subsidiary of the Dutch Shell, which 
has had the most extensive experience in 
that territory and which has produced 
most of the oil, has evidently concluded 
that the bottle will not be uncorked, 
and that pipe line transportation | to 
sea loading stations is not practical. Al- 
though contemplating for a time the es- 
tablishment of a port for a refinery 
and for transshipment on the west coast 
of Paraguana, the Venezuelan peninsula 
jutting north into the Carribean, the 
company has finally abandoned this idea 
and has built a spacious terminal and 
refinery in the near-by Dutch harbor 
of Curacao. Paraguand is much closer 
and quite as favorable from a physical 
standpoint as is Curacao, but it is an 
open secret that the directing heads of 
this powerful company thought it more 
prudent to establish these costly works, 
not on Venezuelan territory, but twice as 
far away as the Paraguané coast, because 
of the greater security they thought 
would be enjoyed under the Dutch flag. 
Fear of revolution in Venezuela and conse- 
quent depredation are the deterrents. 

This move provokes speculation as to its 
effect upon the Venezuelan Government. 
To spend obviously as little as possible 
in Venezuela in production and then 
to carry the crude product to a near-by 
foreign port to be used as the basis of a 
great industry which Venezuela needs; to 
employ one laborer in Venezuelan pro- 
duction where two are employed in 
Curacao refining, to draw laborers from 
Venezuela to Curacao to work on Vene- 


zuelan oil, would seem to invite reprisal 
in the form of taxation, discriminatory 
against those concerns which have severely 
limited their activities in Venezuela to 
mere oil production. 

The Lago Oil Corporation has followed 
the lead of the Dutch Shell and is building 
a terminal on the Dutch island of Aruba, 
where it is now transshipping its oil and 
preparing to build a refinery. 

The alternative to the Dutch Islands 
is the west coast of Paraguand in Vene- 
zuela, which is within easy reach of the 
oil fields. Four companies have already 
procured sites on that coast, the Standard 
of New Jersey, the Pantepec Petroleum, 
the Gulf, and the Pure Oil. 

An adequate port on Salinas Bay with 
loading stations for the joint use of oil 
companies, would solve the transportation 
problem, but the oil companies do not 
take kindly to joint action. OngLobos 
Island, near Tampico, six terminal sfations 
were built in 1915, within a short distance 
of each other, and at a cost exceeding 
too million dollars. One would have 
served the purpose of all—all have now 
been abandoned. The same duplication 
of expenditure will likely take place in 
Venezuela. 

Last year an effort to establish a first- 
class oil and commercial port on Salina 
Bay met with opposition. This was not 
entirely due to inability to coéperate— 
the reason, as stated by the president of 
the South American subsidiary of one of 
the large oil companies, discloses other 
motives: 

“Tf enough oil is found in the Mara- 
caibo Basin it will be to the interest of 
the large companies to have the bar 
dredged. In such event, the existence of 
a satisfactory port on the west coast 
of Paraguané will have created interests 
that would naturally oppose the opening 
of the bar. It is, therefore, to our ad- 
vantage that the question of a general 
loading station remain in status quo. Ter- 
minal sites for the loading of oil may 
be built, but a prosperous commercial 
port would be opposed.” 

Opposition to a commercial port in 
Paraguan4 was fostered by Dutch Shell 
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A SECTION OF THE LA ROSA FIELD 
The big gusher, R-2, flowed 100,000 barrels a day in this field. 


and Dutch Government, whose common 
interests in Venezuela recently led the 
Dutch Legation to share the crowded 
offices of the Dutch Shell Company. A 


first-class Venezuelan port in operation 
would render most conspicuous the Dutch 
Shell’s location of terminal and refining 
facilities in the near-by Dutch islands. 
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SCORES OF STEEL AND WOOD DERRICKS RISE IN THE LAKE 


They dot the shore line and run back into the jungle. 
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PRODUCTION 
These two photographs of an oil gusher were 
taken at the famous R-2 well, which gushed 
100,000 barrels a day. The pool in the picture 
at the right is of oil, not water. 


It would also take from the Dutch port 
of Curacao a large and highly lucrative 
transshipping business now made neces- 
sary by the fact that only shallow draught 
ships enter Maracaibo Lake. 

Most of the drillers antl field men in the 
basin are Americans trained in our own 
mid-continent field. Here and there ‘all 
over that area you will find them, living in 
little huts back in the jungle, carrying 
on amidst dirt and torturing loneliness, 
under sun that burns through the shirt 
and browns the skin, and rains that soak 
khaki and leather. No wonder most of 
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them maintain palm-thatched “homes,” 
mestizo women, and jungle-broods. One 
talks to them—they curse the bush, 
the oil business, the loneliness and heat— 
but they stay there and they tell you that 
Maracaibo is certain to become the 
greatest oil field of all. 

At Encontrados, far up the Rio Cata- 
tumbo, I met one of the drillers who 
brought in the famous R-2 gusher. He 
was on his way from a year in the jungle 
to a two weeks’ vacation in town. He 
was hungry for company and eager to talk. 

““T’ve stood my tower on a rig in Mexico, 
India, Oklahoma, and here,” he said. “I 
ought to know something of the business. 
I figure this is the biggest field of all. You 
have no idea of its size, and you won’t 
have. I’ve been up the Catatumbo in 
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the jungle, drilling oil wells and dodging 
Indian arrows for a year now. Up there 
in that Rio del Oro field, we drilled in 
and capped some mighty good wells. 
That’s a good 150 miles from the big 
field over there at Mene Grande,” pointing 
to the east. “Then you'll run 50 miles 
further north up the east bank of the lake 
to get to La Rosa, where they brought 
in one of the biggest wells that ever was. 
Then you'll cut through the woods 40 
miles northeast from La Rosa to strike 
El Mene field, where they get an oil that’s 
so high grade that you can put it in your 
flivver and drive off. 

“From Mene across the lake to the 
Concepcion field is 60 miles and to La Paz 
70 miles. Rio Palmar field is 25 miles 
farther on. That doesn’t give you much 











SOME OF THE GREAT WELLS 
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DESTRUCTION 


These two photographs were taken during the 

great fire in the La Rosa field, described by Mr. 

Lee in his article. The column of smoke and 
flame rose hundreds of feet in the air. 


idea, but it shows you that this is no 
town-lot proposition. And they’ve just 
commenced! Of course, they’re shipping 
out a good many million barrels a year, 
but it’s not a drop in the bucket to what 
they will be doing five years from now. 
Up to date they’ve drilled in more than 
200 wells. They got some ‘dusters,’ but 
the best part of them were producing wells. 
And over in eastern Venezuela they may 
have a still larger field. 

“T reckon the first well they brought 
in at La Paz surprised some of them. 
They capped it, but when I was over there 
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SUNSET ON THE TANGLE OF SHIPPING AT MARACAIBO’S WATERFRONT 


oil was boiling in the cellar under the 
derrick floor and squirting out in little 
streams wherever there was a bolt to hold 
the valve to the casing. Over at Con- 
cepcién they have even a better field, with 
some of the best oil you ever saw, coming 
from three or four different sands. I 
saw them filling the sumps with 2,000 
barrels from one of their new wells— 4o 
gravity oil—just a dark, olive green. 
And that isn’t the best well there, either.” 

“Tell me what you know about that big 
La Rosa gusher,”’ I said. 

“The big R-2? Well, I ought to know 
a good deal. Bill Cole and I drilled it in. 
She’d been drilled down goo feet before 
the war and left with the steel derrick 
rusting over her. Then eight years later 
they decided to go on down. Trouble 
is, them that runs oil companies don’t 
know nothing much about the practical 
side of it. Over in the Maracaibo office 
they figured that they’d go down as far 
as 2,300 feet, so at 1,400 feet they hadn’t 


cemented in the casing. We were down 
to 1,490 feet. I had been saying to my 
partner: ‘This thing’s goin’ to blow in 
on us, Bill.’ He thought so too, but we 
couldn’t do anything but what we were 
told from the office. 

“Tt blew in just as I’d been predicting 
it would all along—blew in and them not 
ready. You never saw such a sight, 
for it was a real well with lots of gas. 
It took five or six hours to blow off the 
crown block. Then it blew out the string 
of tools, which weigh a little better than 
two and a half ton, and they fell across the 
hole. You could see the spouting oil for 
thirty-five miles. It flowed nine days 
and every day there must have been 
125,000 to 150,000 barrels of oil going 
to waste. It ran into the lake—it ran 
into the bush—it filled a big swamp back 
of the rig. You should have seen the 
animals and snakes that came out of that 
swale. Two days before Christmas in 
1922 it sanded up, but before it did there 











HOW THE GUSHERS COME IN 
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came a final spurt of gas that threw rocks 
and shale hundreds of feet up. A big 
oil well running wild with lots of gas 
pressure back of it is a sight nobody can 
forget soon. 

““R-2 was never opened up again. They 
drilled all about it and got several good 
wells. I remember that they were hauling 
away the oil that ran out into the bush 
and swamp for three or four months. 
Must have saved half a million barrels.” 

I crossed the lake, thirty-five miles from 
Maracaibo to La Rosa, in a company 
cruiser launch. Between the edge of the 
lake and the jungle is a great tropical 
camp. Scores of steel and wood derricks 
rise up out of the lake. They dot the 
shore line and wade back into the jungle. 
Under and about them are company 
stores, warehouses, tanks, and clusters 
of native huts. Palms, grass, and jungle 
have been blackened and killed by re- 
peated sprayings of crude oil, but the 
chug and throb of engines goes on. The 
regular thud of pounding tools is in the 
air. The spending of crude energy makes 
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PIPE AND SUPPLIES 
everything seem useless and insignificant 
except the drilling for oil, the pumping 
of oil, the tanking of oil, and the steady 
flow of the dirty stream into the tanker 
at that moment warped to the dock. 

On this trip I got the photographs of the 
big oil well fire. At 4 o’clock on the 
30th of May, Lago 17 came in with every 
indication of being a big well. There 
was trouble in shutting it in and during 
the next few hours some 5,000 barrels 
leaked through the blow-out preventer and 
formed a film of oil on the water. The 
next day, the off-set, R-28, blew in with 
such force that it could not be shut in. 
It ran wild, gushing out 40,000 to 60,000 
barrels a day. This well was on shore and 
the waste oil ran down into the lake until 
a thick coat lay on top of the water. By 
1:30 the next morning, it had spread 
to where a Gulf well was drilling. Then 
a live coal from a fire-box touched it off 
and almost instantly a sheet of flame 
leaped across the water. The big well itself 
flared up into a torch as high as the Wool- 
worth tower and, above this, clouds of 
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A LOAD OF ASPHALT TAKEN FROM 
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MARACAIBO BASIN 


It was petroleum before the volati!es evaporated, and is found in large quantities here. 
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LIGHTING THE GAS IN THE ASPHALT LAKE 


It does not explode but burns like a jet in 
a house. The lake bubbles continually. 


smoke billowed up to the sky. In the 
intense heat, steel derricks crumpled, 
docks, buildings, and warehouses were 
lost—millions went up in inky smoke. 
|See photographs on page 155.] And then 
laborers and office chiefs, drillers and 
geologists pitted brain, brawn, and energy 
against that roaring, jeering, appalling 
torch. They built underground pipe-lines, 
pumped water to saturate the sand, 
broke the gas stream, cut the flame, and 
harnessed gas and oil again with control 
levers. La Rosa field had been saved, and 
without heroics or loss of time débris was 
cleared away. Cables carried messages 
for new supplies, bull-wheels turned, 
tankers warped in for their cargoes—the 
work went on. 

Maracaibo’s germ creeps into the blood. 
I was saturated with the thought, the 
talk, and the smell of oil. The nervous, 
feverish activity of this tropical boom 
place quickened pulse beats. I felt that 
something momentous was always abou* 
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ON THE WESTERN RIM OF THE MARACAIBO SAUCER 
From this elevation of 4,000 feet the observer may view the lake and the vast oil field. 


to happen. Queerly enough, the hot 
sluggish air seemed to crackle with un- 
spent force. 

From the lake, the city is a wide expanse 
of reddish-tiled roofs, with here and there 
an imposing tower or dome. The water- 
front is a tangle of shipping—freighters, 
barges, coastwise boats, schooners, goletas, 
and cayucos vainly struggle for a berth 
at the pitifully inadequate wharf. The 
town, drunk with its draught of oil, 
is as filthy and dirty in some of the prin- 
cipal streets as a village of the Far East. 
There are rows of dirty little shops, fly 
infested, crowded eating places, the rumble 
of trucks, the din of automobile horns, 
modern buildings rising above hovels, 
luxury and poverty, contrast and paradox. 
It has all the typical resorts of the boom 
town. 

Maracaibo’s water works and sewers 
would not serve a primitive village, and 
yet its population is more than 100,000. 
Some say it is the largest city in Venezuela. 
Ordinary drinking water in the city is 
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NICE COMPANY IN THE OIL REGION 


This sixteen-year-old Indian boy has 
slain an enemy and sewn him in a sack. 
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always questionable and sewerage con- 
ditions are unspeakable. The great mass 
of the 100,000 are perennially unwashed 
and know nothing of sanitation. 

Along the water-front lies a fleet of 
smelly schooners, with cargoes of fruit, 
cocoanuts, cheese, vegetables, and jerked 
beef. This is the wholesale fleet and it 
anchors a hundred feet or so from the 
wharf. Retailers in dugouts bring the 
merchandise from wholesaler to the wait- 
ing customer on the dock. One hundred 
feet of transportation doubles the price 
to consumer—but es la costumbre, it is 
the custom—and no one questions it. 

In Mexico the buying of oil lands, the 
seeking of concessions, the feverish effort 
to hold the treasure after it has spilled out 
upon the soil, has generally been attended 
with intrigue and graft, bribery and cor- 
ruption. Venezuela bids fair to inherit 
the same unsavory ways and means. This 
is not to place the entire blame on the oil 
man or corporation that risks huge sums 


STREET VIEW IN THE BOOM TOWN, MARACAIBO 
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of money in uncertain and dangerous 
foreign ventures. However, “big busi- 
ness,”’ as it is carried on in the United 
States to-day, seems to have reached a 
stage wherein the existence of certain 
ethical formulas of business procedure 
have been recognized. 

“Why do our oil companies abroad 
operate under a code of business ethics 
so at variance with the code of other great 
industries?’’ I asked my friend, the geolo- 
gist. 

“Because it’s a gambling business,” 
he smiled in reply. 

From Tepetate and Panuco to La Rosa, 
the American oil producer has seemingly 
been compelled to adopt methods frowned 
upon in modern ethical business prac- 
tices in order that he may cope with co- 
producers or international competitors. 
This applies equally to British and Dutch 
companies as well. Graft payment is not 
now really necessary in Venezuela, just 
as it was not necessary at the begin- 











GRAFT IN THE OIL FIELDS 


ning in Mexico. In the latter country, 
it would appear that it is now too late to 
reform, for precedent and long usage have 
firmly established a sacred custom from 
which neither Mexican nor foreign oper- 
ator will deviate. Since Venezuela is our 
second great experiment in Latin America, 
since methods applied by oil companies 
in Mexico are held by them to be the ones 
applicable to Venezuela, since the very 
men who handled the Mexican develop- 
ment are now, in the main, handling 
the Venezuelan oil situation, one must 
look to Mexico for the background. 

Graft payment in Mexico had its origin 
in lack of understanding of Latin American 
and graft psychology, and to some extent 
in the inability of the oil companies to 
work together even though their interests 
were identical. In the beginning the 
oil companies in Mexico were urged by 
those who were familiar with the Mexican, 
to refuse to pay tribute, but it was im- 
possible to induce the companies to agree 
on such a policy. Although they never 
admitted openly that they resorted to 
“tribute” payment, there was a con- 
viction among them that such agreement 
would not be kept if made. This lack 
of an ethical standard may or may not 
have been due to the persecution which 
oil companies had suffered in our own 
country for a generation, where even the 
shadow of agreement among themselves 
left them open to prosecution under 
provisions of the Anti-Trust Law. 

I have heard the officials of great oil 
corporations righteously assert that they 
would utterly refuse to sanction graft 
payment, while at that very moment 
I knew that their subordinates were 
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carrying out the behests and policies of 
their superiors in that one and seemingly 
only way. They knew that if they failed 
to gain their ends they would not fail 
to lose their jobs. In most cases, bribery 
and graft have been made appetizing 
with a refined sugar-coating. It is seldom 
called by name—the Mexicans, with 
delightful cynicism, call it “gratification” 
—but its essence and after-effects are the 
same. The acquiring of concessions and 
leases involves the payment of unethical 
tribute; a company “fixer” smooths 
the tortuous progress of imported goods 
through the custom house; graft payment 
brings about the remission of taxes; 
gratifications to “certain” officials secure 
permits to which the company is already 
legally entitled. 

Company officials entering these Latin 
American fields meet this new situation 
with surprise and resentment. It is 
accepted in time as an unpleasant and 
costly but necessary part of the game, 
The significant thing, however, is that the 
insidious principle seeps into the very 
structure of the local organization and 
soon begins to color its business policy in 
the field. In time, business problems 
are approached, not as they would be in 
New York, Chicago, or Tulsa, but in 
an atmosphere of intrigue, crafty pseudo- 
diplomacy. Business spies go forth in 
figurative “gum-shoes,” fake letters are 
designed to deceive unwary opponents, and 
secret codes add to the theatric effect. 

Again I say that this is neither to 
criticize nor to blame. It is a mere 
statement of fact with an impersonal 
academic query as to whether or not 
it be really necessary. 
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ROBERT LEE BULLARD 


The original of this drawing was made by Mr. Woolf in France in March, 1918, when 
General Bullard was at Ménil-la-Tour in command of the First Division. A little later 
General Bullard passed to his higher commands in the new army. 








American Commentaries on the War 


Our Generals Reveal Many Dramatic Episodes 


T. H. THOMAS 


HE publication of three volumes of 

war reminiscences within the cur- 

rent year indicates a marked re- 
newal of interest in the general subject 
of the war. General Bullard, General 
Harbord, and General Liggett were the 
three leading figures in Pershing’s army; 
and the several parts they played offer a 
fairly comprehensive series of viewpoints 
toward the work of the A. E. F. Taken 
together, their three volumes form the 
most important contribution so far made 
toward the story of our réle in France. 

General Bullard commanded the First 
Division from the days of its exhaustive 
training period until after Cantigny, which 
was the first proof in the field of the much 
debated question of the relative value of 
an American Division in the Allied battle 
line. He was then commander of the 
Third Corps on the Vesle, at St. Mihiel, 
and during the first part of the Meuse- 
Argonne; and was finally promoted to the 
command of the Second Army, a new unit 
which this veteran of new units was called 
upon to organize. His record therefore 
led him through the whole series of im- 
pressions and experiences of the A. E. F— 
from the early days when it seemed doubt- 
ful that there would be any A. E. F. be- 
fore the war was over, down to the spurt 
in the last months of the war, when we 
finally held a front longer than that of the 
British. 

General Harbord began at the center 
of things. As Chief of Staff to General 
Pershing he saw from the inside the long 
effort to build up an American force, in 
spite of the slow deliveries of men and 
things from America and the persistent 
opposition of Allies who had other aims in 
view for American troops. On all these 
larger matters of policy he can speak with 
exceptional authority; and as his “Leaves 


from a War Diary” is made up of uncen- 
sored and unedited letters to Mrs. Har- 
bord, we find him speaking with decidedly 
crispfrankness. Later on, of course, General 
Harbord commanded the Marine Brigade 
at Bell€au Wood and the Second Division 
at Soissons, and finally was drafted back 
to take charge of the S. O. S. at a critical 
moment. He can speak at first hand, 
therefore, of G. H. Q., the front line, and 
the great organization for transport and 
supply, which General Bullard terms the 
most striking part of the A. E. F. 

General Bullard’s “Personalities and 
Reminiscences of the War” is also a record 
of contemporary impressions, based on a 
diary he kept at the time, and written with 
a view to setting forth his ideas of the day, 
rather than a history revised and corrected 
in the light of later information. Gen- 
eral Liggett’s “Commanding an American 
Army” is, on the other hand, a strictly 
military narrative, confining itself to the 
operations of the corps and army under 
his command, and is, if anything, too 
chary of personal opinions and impres- 
sions. 

General Bullard and General Harbord 
both have a very effective touch in the 
brief character sketches they give of the 
figures on the scene, and to many readers 
these informal portraits of distinguished 
contemporaries will stand out with partic- 
ular interest. Pershing, General Bullard 
had known ever since West Point, and he 
recalls that even as a Cadet Pershing stood 
out by his mature judgment and poise, 
and by applying himself to all duties “with 
a manifest purpose of succeeding in what- 
ever he attempted.” It was a trait which 
stood him in good stead in 1917, when for 
nearly a year success seemed a dubious 
prospect. ‘His exercise of authority was 
always of a nature peculiarly impersonal, 
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dispassionate, exacting, and firm. . 

He inspired confidence but not affection. 
Personal magnetism seemed lacking. He 
won followers and admirers, but not per- 
sonal worshippers.” “In his services in 
the Moro country I noticed his loyal ad- 
herence to the orders, plans, and wishes of 
his superiors. These were almost always 
contrary to the views and desires of brother 
officers and soldiers about him, and he was 
steadily and severely criticized for his 
strict adherence to those orders when he 
might have varied—but all to no avail, he 
stilladhered. This . . . to-day stands 
out to me as the marked characteristic of 
the man—loyal acceptance and obedience 
to authority, no criticism or fault finding 
with the plans and conduct of affairs by 
his superiors.” 

To this we may add other traits noted by 
General Harbord at close range. ‘Gen- 
eral Pershing is a very strong character. 
He has a good many peculiarities, such as 
I suppose every strong man accustomed 
to command is apt to develop. He is 
very patient and philosophical under try- 
ing delays from the War Department. He 
is playing for high stakes and does not in- 
tend to jeopardize his winning by wasting 
his standing with the War Department 
over small things—relatively unimportant, 
though very annoying as they occur. He 
is extremely cautious, does nothing hastily 
or carelessly but with all his 
caution does not fear responsibility. He 
decides big things much more quickly 
than he does trivial ones; thinks 
very clearly and directly; goes to his con- 
clusions directly when matters call for 
decision. He develops great fond- 
ness for people whom he likes and is in- 
dulgent toward their faults, but at the 
same time is releritless when convinced of 
inefficiency. Personal loyalty to friends 
is strong with him, I should say, but does 
not blind him to the truth.” 

General Wood is not forgotten by these 
two officers who were so close to Pershing. 
“Always a waybreaker,” General Bullard 
terms him, “a doer of unusual and re- 
markable things. I have never 
known a greater encourager of men who 
desired to do things. He was 
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the greatest executive that I have ever 
seen.” General Harbord records hearing 
“that when the war came, Scott offered 
his resignation as Chief of Staff, telling the 
President he ought to name General Wood 
as the ablest soldier we have for the place.” 
Later on, after commenting on the difficul- 
ties of the task in France, General Har- 
bord notes his own opinion: “General 
Pershing and General Wood are the only 
two American generals with whom I have 
had close dealings, that struck me as 
having the head for the part.” 

As he deals with contemporary realities 
rather than the rosier impressions of after- 
war days, General Bullard recalls vividly 
the blue period of 1917—when, as he puts 
it, months after we had declared war “we 
were still in the war by declaration only,” 
“still waiting, waiting for everything.” 
This situation only justified the fears 
aroused by his glimpse of the War Depart- 
ment when reporting for duty in June, 
1917. “I believe that it will fail in this 
war that it will fall down and 
fall down soon,” he had then written. 

The organization seemed destined to 
confusion and helplessness; the Staff and 
the bureaus did not work together; and 
the Chief of Staff, General Bliss, was at- 
tempting himself to deal with an amount 
of detail such as no one man could possibly 
handle. The Department appeared “fear- 
fully weak and complicated,” and gave 
the impression of “a lack of organization 
and driving force, a lack of comprehension 
of what we were up against. . . I 
left Washington considerably discour- 
aged. ”? 

In France, a few months later, General 
Harbord noted in his diary that Pershing’s 
cables got no response, and presently 
learned one of the reasons from an officer 
newly arrived from home [General March, 
later Chief of Staff]: “He says the Mail 
and Record Room of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office is piled six feet deep with 
papers not yet recorded. . . . The 
Chief of Staff writes everything out in long 
hand and does not use a stenographer at 
all; uses a stub of pencil and spends hours 
over things that ought to be handled in 
seconds.” As the summer wore on, and 
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HUNTER LIGGETT 


The original of this drawing of General Liggett was made at Neuf- 
chateau in April, 1918,when he was in command of the First Army Corps. 
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things did not improve, General Bullard 
noted: “We are being nursed and cared 
for [meaning helped in supply, transpor- 
tation, and equipment] by the French. 
They will, I fear, become tired and dis- 
gusted with us, as they are with the 
Russians.” 

When there was as yet no American 
sector at the front, Russia collapsed out 
of the war, Roumania was forced to make 
peace, and the Italian army crumbled 
under Caporetto. “So far as we are con- 
cerned the war is practically lost,” wrote 
General Bullard in November. “We are 
sure to see the writing, too late.” 

This view by no means represented 
merely a gloomy frame of mind on the part 
of the writer; many another, in responsible 
quarters, had similar doubts. Even Pé- 
tain, when he met Pershing for the first 
time and spoke of his satisfaction at our 
coming into the war, added: “T hope it is 
not toolate.” ‘We have listened to many 
words since I joined this expedition,” wrote 
General Harbord a few days later, “but 
I think the most significant sentence we 
have heard was this remark of General 
Pétain. He had been quiet for 
some time at the luncheon table, and with- 
out reference to the current of the con- 
versation suddenly broke his silence with 
that hope. He did not do it lightly or smil- 
ingly, but most seriously. None of his 
officers commented on it; General Pershing 
and I did not refer to it until last evening, 
three days after, but when I asked him 
if he had noticed the remark I found it 
made the same profound impression on 
him.” 

Soon after the first American troops 
reached France, the general public, both in 
France and America, was allowed to in- 
dulge in the fond belief that the Americans 
were already holding an extensive sector 
at the front. As time went on and no 
Americans appeared in line General Bul- 
lard records: “The French impatience to 
see them there developed into criticism 
and, I was told, even into intrigue in the 
United States against Pershing. This 
was added to by criticism and hostility 
against Pershing by American newspaper 
men in France, who of course wanted to 
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see things lively and have sensations which 
they were not getting under Pershing’s 
systematic, calm method of procedure to 
make an organization. This went so far 
as to produce even some little talk about 
Pershing’s being relieved of command.” 

General Harbord, even before this, had 
realized that there could be no consider- 
able participation by American troops be- 
fore spring. “When this is borne in on the 
French, I shall not be surprised to see ex- 
traordinary pressure brought to bear to 
force us in before we are ready. , 
Supplement this with the adroit represen- 
tation to the President made by a skillful 
French Ambassador and High Com- 
missioner on the ground, and I can see that 
one J. J. Pershing will have to set hard his 
projecting under-jaw and stand firmly 
braced.” 

All this duly came to pass. As com- 
mander of a Division General Bullard ob- 
served that once a French Commander 
had an American Division under his orders 
his one idea was to keep it. As Chief of 
Staff at G. H. Q. General Harbord saw 
from the inside the long struggle to force 
Pershing to allow the A. E. F. to be fed in 
the war in driblets, as reénforcements or 
replacements to French and British Divi- 
sions rather than being organized into an 
American command. It is an old story, 
but the real nature of it is now made far 
clearer than ever before. 

General Bullard and General Harbord 
both express vividly the point of view of 
the Higher Command of the A. E. F. to- 
ward the Inter-Allied War Council, and 
the vaguely defined delegation of authority 
over our war policy to Colonel House and 
General Bliss, It is a point of view very 
different from that commonly accepted, 
and suggests that this particular chapter 
of the history of the war will sooner or later 
be drastically revised. General Harbord 
recorded very frankly his concern over the 
possible complications of General Bliss par- 
ticipating in the Supreme War Council. 
Bliss was independent of the A. E. F. and 
in no way subordinate to Pershing, and 
yet had no authority over Pershing. “He 
is fresh from the exercise of authority as 
Chief of Staff and has had the 
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JAMES G. HARBORD 
From a recent drawing for which General Harbord posed for Mr. Woolf. 
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confidence of the War Department and Sec- 
retary. . . The situation offers pos- 
sibilities that have caused me more worry 
than the anticipated German offensive.” 

Immediately afterward the British Gov- 
ernment made an offer at Washington to 
furnish the shipping necessary to bring 
over 150 American infantry battallions, to 
be incorporated into the British Army for 
an indefinite period. The War Depart- 
ment referred the matter back, not to 
Pershing but to Bliss, and after conferences 
with the British without consulting Persh- 
ing, General Bliss wrote out a cable accept- 
ing the British proposition on his own au- 
thority. General Pershing, however, hap- 
pened in before the cable was sent off, and 
uttered that famous “No” to which he 
seems to have given such effective enunci- 
ation and delivery during his two years in 
France. 

Once again, at least, Pershing’s author- 
ity is now shown to have been in serious 
danger. Late in July, 1918, he sent for 


Harbord and told him in plain terms that 
he was dissatisfied with the administration 
of the services of supply by General 


Kernan. ‘Things had got to the point that 
the Chief of Staff in Washington had sug- 
gested sending over Colonel Goethals to 
take charge of the S. O. S.; not, however, 
as subordinate to Pershing but “in a co- 
ordinate capacity.” General Harbord 
notes: “A divided control here in France 
would mean nothing but disaster,” and 
incidentally would lead inevitably to the 
failure of Pershing. To meet this crisis 
Harbord himself was taken from his divi- 
sion—fresh from their laurels of Soissons 
—and sent to Tours; nothing more was 
heard of the breakdown of the S. O. S. 

It was not only to strengthen their own 
forces that the French Command strove 
to take over American troops, but also 
because of a sincere conviction that our own 
officers had not sufficient training to handle 
large bodies of men in action in modern 
warfare. General Liggett sets forth with 
striking fairness the good reasons with 
which they could support their views, and 
on the face of things it did not seem plausi- 
ble that our hastily formed staffs could do 
their work. 
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General Bullard laughingly admits that 
when he took over the Third Corps (just 
before Soissons) “the Corps headquarters 
was the newest thing I ever saw—except 
what the stork brings.” Yet only a few 
weeks later this infant staff—in command 
of its own Corps sector—was thumping 
vigorously against the German line on the 
Vesle, and in September attacked with 
brilliant success in the Meuse-Argonne. 
To General Liggett fell a particularly im- 
portant réle in demonstrating our ability to 
organize efficient commands for larger 
units. It was for that very purpose that 
he was chosen in January, 1918, toformand 
train the First Corps, and the performance 
of the First Corps in the second battle of 
the Marne was the first tangible demon- 
stration that the thing could be done. 

In the midst of the Meuse-Argonne cam- 
paign General Liggett was promoted to 
the Command of the First Army, and under 
his command was delivered the great at- 
tack of November 1st. This was the most 
finished and brilliantly successful piece 
of staff work achieved by our army in the 
field, as well as one of the most successful 
operations of the 1918 campaign. General 
Liggett had the satisfaction of bringing to 
a triumphant conclusion the task he had 
begun ten months before. His book offers 
new points of no little interest in regard 
to the Meuse-Argonne, including certain 
criticisms of the plan for the original at- 
tack, and a hint of certain divergences of 
view between G. H. Q. and the First Army 
in regard to the conduct of the operation. 

We may quote one conclusion by this 
competent witness which bears on matters 
under discussion to-day ‘‘Our experience 
demonstrated that aérial bombardment of 
towns, railroads, bridges, etc., produces 
little material effect; it has a moral effect, 
however, if constantly repeated.” 

Last of all, General Liggett reminds us 
of the following detail: “It is interesting 
to note that during the entire operation the 
First Army did not fire one American gun, 
except the 14-inch Naval guns, nor did it 
use one American shell manufactured for 
American use. The First Army began its 
attack about a year and a half after the 
United States came into the war.” 





How Prohibition Works in Norway 
With Wines and Ale Sold Legally, They Still Smuggle Whisky 


BJOERN BUNKHOLDT 


ing label for Norway’s law reg- 

ulating alcohol, at least when 
compared with the prohibition laws in the 
United States, Finland, and Iceland. It 
is a prohibition only of liquors of more 
than 45 per cent. alcoholic content. The 
Norwegian cannot have his whisky and 
soda, his cocktail, or brandy in his coffee. 
In short, he cannot have strong spirits. 
But, for the rest, he may have whatever 
he likes—light and heavy wines, cham- 
pagne, and ale. 

Still, he is not satisfied. If you ask an 
average Norwegian what he thinks of pro- 
hibition he will probably answer that pro- 
hibition is an insult to the personal liberty 
of free citizens. That is a phrase often 
used in agitation for the abolition of pro- 
hibition and perhaps it is only natural 
that the majority should use those words, 
they hear them so often. If you press 
for a more material definition of his opin- 
ion, the average Norwegian probably will 
voice some other vague expressions on the 
folly of making him abstain from whisky 
and soda—a pjolter is the word he will use 
—when he wants one. With this state 
of mind, therefore, he has little compunc- 
tion in doing what the prohibition law 
says he should not do. 

The consequences of the prohibition law 
in Norway with respect to illicit traffic 
in liquors and general disregard of the law 
are just the same in Norway as in the 
United States, Finland, and Iceland. 
Official statistics report that the con- 
sumption of spirits in Norway has de- 
creased from a little more than one pint per 
capita before prohibition to about one 
tenth of a pint to-day. But the improve- 
ment of sobriety is only of a formal nature. 
The real state of things is quite different. 

The sale of liquors in Norway has been 


Pe ise er is a rather mislead- 


under many restrictions since the war 
started in 1914. The restrictions were 
originally imposed by a provisional gov- 
ernmental act and were sanctioned by the 
Storting as a law authorizing the Crown 
to introduce restrictions on and even to 
prohibit the importation and sale of all 
sorts of alcohol during special periods. 
Shortly before the end of the war, in 
August, 1918, the Storting passed an addi- 
tional law giving extensive rules for the 
sale and licensing hours of liquors. It was 
the presupposition that these regulations 
should take effect when normal condi- 
tions returned. However, the Prohibition 
party, which had commenced an energetic 
agitation for permanent, total prohibition, 
succeeded in getting the Storting to ar- 
range a referendum on the question in 
1919. The result of the referendum gave 
a nominal majority in favor of prohibition 
and in September, 1921, the Storting passed 
the prohibition law which is still in force. 

It may well be said that the majority in 
favor of prohibition was only nominal. 
Out of 1,200,000 voters only 473,903 were 
in favor of prohibition, and the rest, or 
about 60 per cent., either did not vote or 
voted against prohibition. In the follow- 
ing years the question was in the forefront 
of two general elections. The different 
views have had ample opportunities to 
manifest themselves and there have also 
been ample opportunities to gain experi- 
ences on the social and economic conse- 
quences of prohibition. 

As had been foreseen by many Nor- 
wegians, the prohibition law quickly 
brought Norway into economic conflict 
with the wine-producing countries, es- 
pecially France, Spain, and Portugal. 
These countries take the bulk of their 
dried fish supplies from Norway and prac- 
tically the whole of northern Norway is 
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dependent on the export of dried fish 
to the Latin countries. Norway had the 
most favorable commercial treaties with 
them, but when the prohibition bill 
had been passed by the Storting, barring 
the chief export products from those 
southern countries, the latter naturally 
took repressive steps and laid such heavy 
duties on Norwegian fish that Norway, 
to avoid economic ruin, had to get to an 
understanding. Peace was concluded on 
the terms that all sorts of wines should be 
permitted for import to Norway and sold 
there in such quantities as people de- 
manded. In addition, France made Nor- 
way take 300,000 liters (approximately 
79,500 gallons) of brandy each year. 

The Storting had to alter the prohibition 
law to affect the sale of wines, but in spite 
of the obligation to import 300,000 liters 
of brandy the law was left unaltered in 
regard to the sale of spirits. The treaty 
with France contains a clause stipulating 
that the brandy imported into Norway 
under the treaty must not be reéxported 
or disposed of in any way that might mean 
acompetition in the open or closed market. 
Consequently, Norway has to store away 
the 300,000 liters yearly. 

When the war started in 1914 and re- 
strictions were imposed, the spirit mer- 
chants had large stocks of fine old brandy. 
The government had to take over these 
stocks, but owing to the steady increase 
in stock after the conclusion of the 
“brandy treaty” with France the avail- 
able storerooms have now been filled. 
To provide room this spring the govern- 
ment had to sell abroad 100,000 liters 
(about 26,500 gallons) of the matured 
old stock. New and unripe brandy was 
put in, but the time is within sight when 
positively every storeroom will be filled. 
The import will continue and the only 
way left may be to pour the yearly import 
into the sea—if prohibition has not been 
abolished before then. 

The sale of wines made possible by the 
Storting is organized through a wine mo- 
nopoly,a limited liability company half the 
shares of which are held by the govern- 
ment. The Storting bill, of course, made 
possible the sale of all sorts of ale. 


HOW PROHIBITION WORKS IN NORWAY 


With all this freedom it is hardly pos- 
sible to say that the people in Norway are 
deprived of means of satisfying their desire 
for alcohol. And yet they honestly think 
they are. 

In 1914 the population was 2,488,410, 
and to-day it is 2,717,104, an increase of 
228,694. Taking as a basis for computa- 
tion the most favorable figure for consump- 
tion of spirits before prohibition was in- 
troduced, the consumption to-day should 
be about 489,000 liters. The only avail- 
able figure is that for 1923. During that 
year 664,530 liters legally passed through 
the customs. But, simultaneously, 600,000 
liters were confiscated from smugglers. 
In Finland, where the authorities have 
had a wide experience, it is estimated 
that the quantity confiscated is only one 
ninth of the quantity actually smuggled 
into the country. This figure, applied to 
Norway, gives an illicit importation in 
1923 of at least 53 million liters and a total 
lawful and illicit importation of 6 million 
liters. An official report states: “It is 
impossible to give any reliable figures for 
the consumption of liquor after prohibition 
was introduced.” That is quite true. 
Though the consumption has decreased, 
according to official figures, everything 
indicates that there has been a very heavy 
increase. 

Prohibition in Norway generally seems 
to have had a very bad effect on the so- 
briety of the population. Thanks to the 
agitation for temperance, the consumption 
of alcohol had gradually sunk from more 
than 4 liters in 1856 to 2.5 liters before the 
war, thus placing Norway in the class of 
one of the most sober nations in the world. 
During these years the birth rate rose 
and the general features of a nation in 
progress both materially and culturally 
were conspicuous. 

Last year local authorities all over the 
country were asked to report officially on 
the effect of prohibition in their districts. 
Reading these reports one comes most 
frequently on these words: 

Increased drunkenness—criminality in- 
creasing—tlies and false declarations before 
the court grow common—people feeling no 
scruples in breaking the law—intoxication 
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- of the worst sort conceivable—conditions to- 
day worse than could be foreseen—before 
prohibition was introduced intoxicated per- 
sons were seldom met, but to-day!—prohibi- 
tion is lunacy—spirits to be found in every 
second house. 

In a country like Norway, which hasa 
long coast in comparison with its area 
in square miles, it is impossible to estab- 
lish an effective customs supervision. 
From the southernmost point of Norway 
to North Cape is a distance more than that 
from Oslo to New York. And in addition 
to this enormous coast line there are 
thousands on thousands of small islands 
offering ideal landing places for smugglers. 

During the first years after prohibition 
had been introduced young men made it 
a sport to fool the customs officers. That 
was a sport cultivated only for the thrill 
and, therefore, was rather harmless. But 
very soon enterprising people in Norway 
and abroad detected that business was 
awaiting the smart ones. They started 
rum-running. The Norwegian authori- 
ties framed protective measures, but 


nothing could be done except to patrol 


territorial waters. Speedy motorboats, 
manned by expert seamen and armed with 
suitable guns, were provided for the 
regular hunt which had to be organized. 
This extra coast guard costs about two 
million kroner, but the results are far from 
satisfactory. 

The smuggler has the advantage. First 
of all, there are the hundreds of thousands 
of loopholes along the coast. Then there 
are the long, dark winter nights. Rum- 
running now is a well-organized trade in 
which little is left to chance. The big 
rum-runners go to places outside the terri- 
torial limits and unload their contents 
into small craft without anybody having 
authority to intervene. When darkness 
comes the small craft steal quickly behind 
the coast guard’s motorboats and disap- 
pear in the labyrinth of diminutive sounds 
and inlets. It is beyond human power 
to prevent this entirely, but it would be 
unjust not to admit that the traffic has 
been heavily curtailed, at least in thesouth- 
eastern part of the country and in the 
Oslo-fjord. 
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Practically nothing but pure spirit of 
96 per cent. strength is smuggled. Before 
the war the ordinary workman took his 
small glass of brandy or aquavit—a Nor- 
wegian grain brandy with caraway. When 
wines were released after the first pe- 
riod of prohibition people took to cheap, 
sweet Spanish wines, dangerous because of 
sulphite put into the pipes to keep the 
percentage of alcohol within the allowed 
limits. Many cases of fatal illness and 
even of death due to the consumption of 
these wines were reported. 

Wise men shook their heads then, but 
they did not know what the immediate 
future had in store. Soon people began 
to produce their own raw spirit at home. 
The importation of raisins and sugar rose. 
In addition to the cases of illness and death 
from Spanish wines there were cases of 
blindness. In the towns and in the coun- 
try alike moonshine was produced and 
mixed with essences of brandy, whisky, 
and aquavit to meet the consumers’ taste. 
In the interior valleys, where intoxication 
was formerly known only from hearsay, 
young men frequently lay dead drunk 
along the roads. 

Luckily for the general health of the 
nation, this moonshine period after a year 
or two gave way to what may be called 
the “spirit period.” The bootlegging in- 
creased and the spirit offered being of 96 
per cent. strength and comparatively pure, 
people gave up the rather risky home in- 
dustry and patronized the smugglers. 
Norway to-day is in the middle of this 
period. 

At first no law limited physicians’ 
prescriptions. Quite naturally all sorts 
of illness demanding treatment with alco- 
hol “for internal use” grew disquietingly 
common and the drugstores often had the 
appearance of well-patronized spirit mer- 
chants’ shops. The average amount of 
prescriptions for alcohol was 1,200 per 
doctor in 1922, and in 1923, when the 
secret had become known in all quarters, 
not less than 187,000 liters (about 48,300 
gallons) were handed over the druggists’ 
counters. 

Recently a law was passed limiting the 
doctors’ right to prescribe alcohol. Liquor 
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can now be obtained only by presenting a 
special form issued by the government, and 
only 100 forms are given to each doctor at 
atime. The immediate result of the limi- 
tation was an astonishing improvement of 
the public health, if the number of pre- 
scriptions is any indication. The new 
regulation took effect on March 1, 1924. 
One druggist, who during February had 
sold 12,000 liters of spirit, in March sold 
only 180 liters. The corresponding figures 
for another druggist were 7,400 liters and 
70 liters; for a third, 10,000 liters and 170 
liters; and for a fourth, 8,000 liters and 
140 liters. 

In justice to the Norwegian doctors it 
must be said that the great majority of 
them always were loyal. A small number 
of greedy practitioners took the opportu- 
nity to grasp money for themselves, and 
their lack of morals threatened to bring 
the whole profession into discredit. Hap- 
pily the doctors’ organization, thanks to 
severe precautions, including suspension 
from the organization, succeeded in saving 
the high reputation which Norwegian doc- 


tors have always enjoyed for honesty and 
moral standards. 
Where are the limits for human shrewd- 


ness when alcohol is desired? The Nor- 
wegian veterinarians might say many a 
wise word on this topic. Ina great many 
cases pure spirit or brandy is necessary for 
the treatment of diseases in domestic 
animals. After several years of prohibi- 
tion so many veterinarians’ prescriptions 
had been issued for alcohol for horses, 
cows, goats, and sheep that all the Nor- 
wegian stock either were a collection of 
drunkard-animals or were in perfect health 
for the slaughterhouse. Prices on old, 
broken horses suddenly rose, and limited 
liability companies were formed on value- 
less old plugs, the animal alternately going 
from one shareholder to another and each 
holder in his turn applying to the horse 
doctor for alcohol. Eventually the veteri- 
narians were subjected to restrictions, and 
the prices of old horses went down. 
Norway is to-day in the middle of the 
spirit period. Smuggling flourishes and 
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raw spirit and imitations of whisky and 
brandy are easily obtainable. Offenders 
are punished by fines—both buyer and 
seller are fined. Especially on great 
public festival days many intoxicated 
persons are seen everywhere; the number 
seems to be greater than before prohibition 
was introduced. One would think that 
the opportunity of getting wine and ale in 
any quantity would be availed of to satisfy 
the natural desire for alcohol, but that 
is not the case. Of course, very con- 
siderable quantities of wine are consumed, 
but this legal drinking is accompanied by 
a very heavy illicit drinking; and thus 
the remarkable situation arises that in 
Norway, where prohibition is nothing but 
a prohibition against alcohol of more than 
45 per cent. strength, the offenses against 
the law are as numerous as might be 
expected in countries where absolute pro- 
hibition is in force. 

The Conservative party last year pre- 
sented a bill in the Storting for the aboli- 
tion of prohibition. Abraham Berge, 
then Prime Minister, urgently recom- 
mended the bill. His words exactly sum 
up the situation and indicate the way to 
be followed to get out of the existing chaos. 

“T do not hesitate to say that the in- 
troduction of prohibition has inflicted 
great damages on the nation,” he said. 
“Prohibition was intended to be a blessed 
reform but it has turned out a damnation 
reform. We must get rid of prohibition 
as quickly as possible. This state of 
things offers opportunities for the most 
shameless elusions of the law. Those 
wanting to improve the sobriety of the 
nation must choose other tactics. Young 
people consider it a piece of bravery to 
get hold of spirit and are committing the 
most daring smuggling attempts. The 
police are not enjoying the necessary 
support in the public opinion. Instead 
of permitting these horrors the nation 
must be courageous, concede the error 
made, and start work for sobriety on 
other lines. Things can still be brought 
right, but the prohibition law has caused 
much damage.” 
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THE LAST INSTALLMENT 


In his preceding installment Mr. Johnson told of the first stage of his journey 
into the Ndoto Mountains and the Northern Game Reserve in Kenya Colony. In 
this installment he tells how he and Mrs. Johnson, who is mentioned as Osa in the 
diary, for several days pursued their favorite sport—photographing wild elephants. 


ECEM BER 24th—As I was dress- 
ing yesterday morning I saw an 
elephant come out of the trees 

about a quarter of a mile away, near a 
big rock. Finishing breakfast we went 
over there and looked the country over, 
but he had gone and Boculy, our native 
elephant tracker, said he had gone a long 
way and refused to look for him. 

December 25th—We moved camp again 
early yesterday morning, about a two 
hours’ walk to a big sugar-loaf rock that 
had a rain-water lake right on top. It was 
about fifteen feet deep and about fifty feet 
in diameter, and no game could get to it 
on account of the slippery sides, although 
small stuff was drinking at small water- 
pockets at the bottom of the rock. Here 
we had a fine camp under big: trees and in 
the early afternoon we were in the shade of 
the big rock. From the top of the rock 
we could see for many miles in every direc- 
tion, but no game was in sight except about 
a hundred giraffe scattered all over the 
landscape. Here we killed three sheep, 
and I set a flashlight with their skins as 
bait. Osa, Saunderson, and I waited 
on the side of the rock until midnight 
for something to come. Hyznas laughed 
and howled all about, a lion roared in 
the distance, a rhino went sniffing past 
and got the camp scent and crashed away, 
but nothing came to the cameras. We 
were just about ready to leave when a 
hyena climbed the rock close to us and 
headed right in our direction until about 
twenty feet away; then he saw us and his 
hair all stood up and he turned and crashed 
headfirst into the tripod legs of one of my 


cameras, doing no harm. We then gave it 
up. When we went around the rock to 
camp we found Boculy just coming in. He 
must have gone a great distance; said he 
saw two herds of elephants, but a long 
way off. 

December 26th—Boculy went away about 
five o’clock and came back at dark with a 
grin on his face which meant he had found 
elephants and they were not far away. 
We were to go to them in the p ren 
We had spent the day with glasses on top 
of the hill, but saw nothing but lots of 
giraffe and oryx and Grevey zebra. 

December 27th.—It has just dawned upon 
us that day before yesterday was Christ- 
mas. Yesterday morning we left camp 
with the cameras and Boculy leading at 
about five o’clock. About eight o’clock 
I made a beautiful picture of a big valley, 
flat as a billiard table, covered with yellow 
poppies, a most beautiful sight. Osa said: 
“What a contrast to the Darkest Africa we 
hear about!” So I madea picture to send 
Carl Akeley to be called “Brightest 
Africa.” 

About nine o’clock we started to climb 
some rocks to look around when Osa called 
us back. She had seen an elephant. We 
get the cameras out and go up to a very 
fine bull with tusks weighing about ninety 
pounds each. He is grazing along very 
sleepily and we follow at a safe distance 
until about ten o’clock he settles down 
under a big tree. We circle around and 
get under another tree—clear ground be- 
tween us. I set up my cameras and make 
some good pictures, but we want him 
closer, so we wait and wait. We draw be- 
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hind the tree and eat lunch, always with 
an eye on the elephant about a hundred 
yards away. About two o’clock he walks 
around the tree and, coming out of some 
bushes, comes straight toward us, but 
walking very slowly and pulling up small 
tufts of grass as he walks. I was getting 
fine movies and Osa was getting fine stills; 
he came within fifteen yards and stopped. 
He saw us, his ears went out and he swayed 
from side to side, working himself into a 
rage. I did not wish to shoot so I started 
yelling and every one else did the same. 
He turned to one side and went away after 
we had made the finest elephant pictures 
we had ever made. 

I would have thought the elephant 
would have been so badly frightened that 
he would have gone miles before stopping, 
but Boculy, with some weird elephant 
sense, was sure that he had gone only a 
short way, so we made a detour to get the 
wind right and went after him again. We 
ran into three giraffe very close. They did 
not see us, and I made a hundred feet of 
film. A little farther on we came upon a 
family of twenty bush pigs rooting in an 
open space and I photographed them. 
Then we found the elephant again—not 
more than five hundred yards from where we 
had photographed him an hour before. He 
was very good to me; he stood in an open 
space and threw dirt over himself; then he 
walked to a small tree and started pulling 
down branches and feeding. I made hun- 
dreds of feet of fine film with a fine light. 
Then he started toward us again and I 
made some more close-ups. This time 
when he saw us he backed slowly away and 
went back to feeding, but always with an 
eye in our direction. 

It was now getting late and the sun was 
low, so we had to leave him. We detoured 
around so as not to frighten him, and ar- 
rived home about nine o’clock, so tired 
that we could scarcely drag ourselves 
along. 

December 28th—I was up at three 
o’clock developing my elephant plates; 
they are fine. At four o’clock I awoke the 
camp and everything was loaded by six, 
but we had to wait until nearly eight 
o’clock for my plates to dry. Then we 
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started back on the return trip to Lake 
Paradise, as we were afraid the posho would 
give out. 

We sent the boys and the camels on 
ahead, while Osa, Saunderson, and I climbed 
a hill to get a good look at the country. 
As we came down the cook came running 
up, all out of breath, saying he had gone 
off by himself and had run into an elephant. 
So we hurried after him. I nearly forgot 
about Saunderson; he had gone down the 
other side of the hill and we could not find 
him, so Osa and I and the camera boys— 
who always stay with us no matter where 
the rest of the safari goes—found the ele- 
phant in a little donga, feeding. We made 
a detour to get the wind right and when 
we came up to where he had been a few 
minutes before he had disappeared. In 
fifteen minutes we found him again, but 
he seemed to vanish before we could get 
up to him. This happened three times, 
and we had begun to think he was a spook. 
Osa named him “Houdini” because he was 
so clever at disappearing. But we finally 
came up to him and made some fine pic- 
tures as he was feeding. Now, we were 
doing a foolish thing; Saunderson was not 
with us and Boculy had wandered off ahead 
of the safari; this left only Bucari to guard 
us while we made pictures. 

Houdini left his feeding and came to- 
ward us, but turned about when twenty 
feet away and went to a fair-sized tree and 
tried to pull it down with his trunk. The 
tree bent and would not break, so he used 
his brains; he pulled it down as far as he 
could with his trunk, then placed his tusks 
over the tree and held it while he reached 
up and got a better hold higher up with 
his trunk. He then pulled as far as he 
could and then placed his tusks on it again 
and then got another hold higher up. This 
time the tree snapped and he pulled it 
down to the ground with his trunk. He 
then spent about thirty minutes feeding 
from it, selecting the tender young buds at 
the ends of the limbs. 

When he had eaten all he wanted he 
walked around the tree and came directly 
toward us. I now had all the movies I 
wanted and so Osa took her gun while I 
took the Graflex, and with my gun-bearer 
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standing right beside me I got several fine 
stills. : 

Houdini came to within less than fifteen 
yards. He was moving slowly, but when 
he saw us he stopped so short that he 
swayed. His ears went out and he put his 
trunk out to try and get our wind, then he 
slowly backed, turned, and walked slowly 
away. He was not angry and he was not 
afraid. Living on the game reserve all his 
life, he had probably never been shot at and 
was not afraid. Up to the time he saw us 
he gave the impression of being half-asleep, 
although his eyes were wide open, but in 
feeding he felt with his trunk as though he 
was not seeing what he was doing. But 
when he saw us he quickly became wide 
awake. We were in an absolutely open 
place without a tree. Had he taken a 


notion to come he would have been very 
dangerous, but we did not think of this 
until afterward. 

We then packed up and continued to- 
ward Tembu Pass, where we were to 
camp. Just before we got there we saw 
Suko, Mrs. Johnson’s servant boy, come 


running to us. He said elephants were 
right near the pass. I hurriedly climbed a 
rock and saw a big bull and a small bull 
walking along slowly in the open. I told 
my boys to follow and we scrambled along 
the rocky ridge at the top of the pass until 
we came to a sloping rock leading down to 
the ground. Here I set up my cameras 
and in a few minutes the elephants were 
about twenty-five yards below me, drinking 
at a mud pool that was under a ledge, so I 
could not photograph them. In a few 
minutes they came out and stood still in 
an open bit where the light was fine. I 
ground off a couple of hundred feet, and 
while I was reloading they saw us. I can’t 
make out even now what made the big bull 
so angry, but he was furious. Just as I 
got my Akeley loaded he came for the rock 
full speed; he tried to climb it but could not. 
He then went back about ten yards and 
stood blowing air out of his trunk. He 
swayed from side to side; he pawed up the 
earth and lashed the air with his trunk; 
then he came for the rock again but could 
not get up. All the time I was getting 
movies and Osa was getting stills. Osa 
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then, seeing that he could not get up the 
rock, ran down closer, the elephant then 
turned and ran away into the bush with the 
other one following. But the big fellow 
stopped several times and looked back. I 
have a hunch that he would not have been 
furious if we had been down on the level 
ground with him, but it must have been 
that he could not make us out on the rock. 

Great rejoicing at camp last night. 
All night long elephants could be heard 
trumpeting in the valleys near by. 

December 29th—Yesterday morning I 
had the barramils and all the water tins 
filled before daylight. I wanted to keep 
every one away from the rain-water-holes 
for the day, as there was a good chance of 
elephants coming. But we waited on the 
rocks for hours without seeing anything. 
About three o’clock I returned to the camp 
(we always make camp about a mile from 
water when possible) to load plates in the 
tank to make ready to develop this morn- 
ing. I had no sooner started when a Meru 
came running in with word that Boculy 
had found an elephant. So away we 
rushed, and Osa without a hat. It was 
foolish for her to go running in this hot 
sun, but more foolish without a hat. Asa 
consequence, when we came to Boculy she 
was dizzy and sick. 

Boculy was on top of a nasty rock about 
two hundred feet high. He motioned for 
us to come up, which we did. Once on top 
I saw the elephant about half a mile away. 
We climbed down and went after the ele- 
phant. Iset upina fine open space. The 
elephant was feeding from.a big tree and 
I started making films. I forgot to say 
that Osa was feeling so ill we had left her 
with a pair of binoculars on the top of the 
rock which Boculy had us climb. 

In a few minutes the elephant started 
coming in our direction, but saw us when 
within thirty yards. He returned to the 
tree and stood there a few minutes and 
then came toward us again, this time very 
curious, in little goose steps. When within 
fifteen yards he started circling about us, 
and then with his tail in the air he went 
across a small donga. We followed. He 
stopped in the bushes and then came out to- 
ward us again. He lashed his tail and his 
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trunk, and stamped the ground. He 
seemed to make up his mind to charge and 
he would come several feet, then stop, then 
come on again. When fourteen yards from 
us (we measured afterwards) he turned 
and ran back, then whirled and came for us 
again. He had his head up in the peculiar 
way elephants have when they are angry. 
He did this four times. All the time I 
was getting priceless film. On the fourth 
time he ran away, but he stopped several 
times and faced us before he finally was 
lost in the bushes. I did not get a single 
still picture, but I am sure I got the most 
exciting elephant film ever made. - 

When we got back we found that Osa 
had been crying. Through the glasses she 
had seen another elephant throwing water 
over itself from a rock rain-water-hole; he 
then came in the direction where we were 
making pictures. He saw us photograph- 
ing the other elephant and he seemed about 
ready to charge. In fact, he went into 
the bushes near us and Osa was afraid he 
would get us before we saw him. As a 
matter of fact, we were so busy with the 
one that we had not seen the other. 

December 30th—Night before last was a 
restless night in camp. Elephants were 
trumpeting all about us. Three times dur- 
ing the night something stampeded the 
camels and had all hands rounding them 
up. Although each one has one leg tied 
up they can go quite a distance on three 
legs when they are frightened. 

In the morning Boculy had disappeared 
before I got up, but he came back in about 
seven saying two elephants were near by. 
We found the elephants about eight-thirty, 
but they had moved since Boculy had seen 
them and they got our wind and moved 
away. We followed, and found them under 
a big tree where the bushes were thick. 
We withdrew and climbed on a big rock 
where we could see them well, and for the 
rest of the day I made pictures of them. 
Sometimes they would come near the rock 
as they fed; then they would go back to the 
tree and sleep an hour or two and then 
come out again. It was hotter than sin 
on the rock and we nearly burned up. 
About four o’clock they went off in the 
dense bush where I could not get them. 
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December 31st—It rained again during 
the night, and we decided to take the back 
trail. Boculy and I talked it over and we 
agreed that we should do better by return- 
ing to the lake and then coming back about 
six weeks later when the rains had finished. 
Early yesterday morning found us going 
through beautiful park-like country, big 
shady trees and no bush. A motor car 
could have gone over it like a race track. 
About noon we came out of a pass in the 
mountains and headed for the plains. At 
one o’clock we camped and had just un- 
loaded the camels when a strange Turkana 
runner came in with a note from Barceloy, 
about a hundred and twenty miles away. 
I forgot to say that the Samburu natives 
we ran into about three weeks ago were 
headed for Barceloy, and I gave them a 
note to the Officer in Charge. On receipt 
of it he had sent a runner to us with this 
note. The Turkana had been four days 
from Barceloy and must have traveled 
nearly two hundred miles. He found our 
trail the day before and had followed it 
until he caught us. 

The note said that he, the Officer in 
Charge, had heard that elephant poachers 
were in the reserve and he was getting 
ready to come after them when he received 
my note. He received word from moun- 
tain Ndorobo people who had seen us, 
but we had never seen them. It was a 
wonderful trip the runner made—nearly 
fifty miles a day. When he arrived he had 
no water bottle and no food. I answered 
the letter and gave it to him, telling him to 
go to my headman and get posho for the 
return trip, but he did not do so. The 
boys told me he had left a few minutes 
after I gave him the note. These people 
have wonderful endurance. 

January 1, 1925.—Yesterday morning 
we were away again at daylight. About 
ten o’clock we reached a rain-water-hole 
in some rocks. There were signs of rhino 
all about, so I decided to remain and try 
for flashlights. But we had no luck. We 
remained up until after midnight. A 
mother rhino and her baby came, but got 
our wind. Later a lone rhino arrived, but 
he also got our wind. A giraffe hung about 
for an hour and then went away. During 
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LEAVING THE NORTHERN GAME RESERVE 


the afternoon we had found several water- 
holes and we decided there was so much 
water all about that it would be useless to 
remain here any longer. 

January 2nd.—We spent yesterday look- 
ing for rhino, and saw three, but tick birds 
gave usaway. The country is full of small 
bush about to our waists and the tick 
birds are thick and see us so easily that it 
would be only by a miracle that we could 
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get a picture. So we packed up at four 
o’clock and safaried to Kampatoonia, where 
we arrived about eight o’clock. 

January j3rd-——Yesterday morning I 
had the boys patch up the boma they had 
built three weeks ago and at noon Osa 
and I went into it. Baboons, wart hogs, 
Grevey zebra, and Grant’s gazelle came 
down and grazed about, but did not seem 
thirsty. I made a fine picture of a bunch 
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A BIT OF SCENERY IN THE NDOTO 
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WE SNAPPED HIM FEEDING BEFORE HE SAW US 


of baboons that crossed in front of the 
blind; it is going to be very funny, as they 
were mostly females with little /ofos sitting 
on their backs. 

January 4th—We decided it was still 
too wet to get anything at water, so with 
the cameras and Boculy leading we set 
out yesterday for the big valley where we 
found the mother rhino and foto some 
weeks before. Passed lots of giraffe, but 
got no pictures. Giraffe are very hard to 
photograph in the open. Their eyes are so 
sharp that they keep just a little too far 
away. About eleven we found two big 
rhino asleep under a tree. Just as I set up 
they became frightened by the tick birds 
and got up and started our way. I made 
a good short movie of them as they came a 
few feet and then turned and ran at right 
angles tous. We followed and found them 
under another tree, but this time I came 
up behind a bush and got inside with my 
cameras and, parting the leaves, I made 
some fine movies as they stood very much 
alert. The tick birds again gave us away 
and off they went. We followed and again 
found them under a tree. This time I 


crawled in among the branches of an old 
dead fallen tree and made some more good 
films, but there was no chance for stills. 
Again they went away, this time into 
thick bush, so we left them and went to a 
dry river bed where we had lunch. After 
lunch I wandered about and found lots of 
wild mint, wild figs, and wild dates. 

On the way back to camp I shot two 
more Grant’s gazelle, as we were out of the 
reserve. 

January 5th—We now decided we had 
better go back to the lake, but before 
breaking camp Osa and I sat watching 
happy little weaver birds building new 
homes in a tree near-by—hundreds of 
them. 

Just before we left camp I asked Boculy 
how far away was the water-hole of Merille; 
he said three hours. After we had been 
on safari an hour I thought I saw Merille 
hill not far away, so I again asked Boculy 
how far it was and he said eight hours. 
I told him he had said, an hour before, 
that it was only three hours. He replied 
that it was three hours from Kampatoonia 
but eight hours from where we were then. 
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THIS IS THE ELUSIVE HOUDINI WHEN HE FIRST SAW US 


I am still trying to puzzle out his logic. 

February 7th—Reached Lake Paradise 
this morning—home again. 

February oth—Yesterday we got news 
of elephants about two hours away, so we 
hastily gathered up tents and provisions 
and left before noon. We camped at an 
open spot near the edge of the forest, but 
entirely closed in with trees. The en- 
closure is a place I have always wanted to 
get elephants. It looks like a wheat field 
about three quarters of a mile long and half 
a mile wide; it is always tramped up with 
elephant and rhino and buffalo tracks, but 
they seem to use it mostly at night. 

We looked around all afternoon and saw 
plenty of signs of all kinds of game, but 
no elephants. We had dinner about eight 
o'clock on account of delay in setting up 
camp. We had just started when Osa saw 
several elephants coming across the open 
space headed our way. It was bright 
moonlight and in a few minutes we counted 
fifteen. They walked to the edge of the 
forest and started pulling down small 
branches and feeding in plain sight and not 
more thana hundred yards away. Bukari 


and Omadi came with their guns and knelt 
beside our table. We all had our guns in 
our laps, but continued eating as we were 
under the shade of a big tree. We blew out 
the lantern; that was scarcely necessary, 
anyway, the moon being so bright. Well, 
for half an hour the elephants ate about us. 
Then one decided to cross the clearing 
very close to us. He walked slowly along, 
pulling up grass and dusting the earth off on 
his body. When about eighty yards from 
us he saw us and stood stiff like a bird-dog 
pointing. Then with short, slow goose 
steps he retraced his steps. Not a sound 
was made by us or any elephant, but by 
some means this fellow told the others that 
danger was near, for they all faded into the 
forest. 

We sat here smoking after the table was 
cleared away, and out walked a rhino from 
the place where the elephants had been 
feeding. He came along slowly, but not 
stopping toeat. He passed within seventy 
yards of us and continued on across the 
clearing and went into the forest on the 
other side. Another rhino came out at the 
same place the first one had come from and 
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Martin Johnson Photograph ©Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
TWO ELEPHANTS FEEDING NEAR LAKE PARADISE 
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THEY ARE GETTING SUSPICIOUS OF OUR INTENTIONS 
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THEY DECIDE TO RUN AWAY 
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THIS ELEPHANT CHARGED OUR ROCK REPEATEDLY BUT FRUITLESSLY 


He would whirl around, charge the rock in his efforts to reach us, and then do it all over again. I 
don’t think he could make us out; had we been down on the ground I am sure he would have run away. 


followed him. The moon was so bright 
we could see both the rhino and the ele- 
phants perfectly. 

It might be wondered why we took camp 
only two hours away, why we did not sleep 
in camp and go out each day. We have 
long ago found that the game like toremain 
in the forest during the heat of the day 
and only come out in the clearings about 
four o’clock, and when I am lucky enough 
to photograph them at all it is between four 
and six, generally nearly six, so it would 
mean three hours up hill through a dark 
forest at night. As this is very dangerous, 
we would be bound to get into trouble 
sooner or later. Also, the game often 
comes out in the early morning. 

February r1th—Last night we again 
slept at Logga, but nothing came except 
one leopard, who fooled around quite a 
while and then went away. But crickets 
did come; from dark until midnight I 
never heard such a din—amillions of them. 
Osa and I could hardly hear each other 
talk; the noise got on our nerves and nearly 


drove us crazy; it got so it seemed to be not 
the crickets but our ears that were ringing. 
But it suddenly stopped and all was quiet 
for an hour. Then the tree frogs started 
and they made nearly as much racket as the 
crickets. By morning we were as jumpy 
as could be. 

February 18th—Since last writing we 
moved from camp to camp, and saw big 
game almost every night. But in the day- 
time they remained in the forest. We 
often saw them in dense thicket, but could 
not make good pictures, although I made 
some good safari stuff, and some beautiful 
water-hole film and some birds and butter- 
flies. It svarted in a drizzling rain yester- 
day, so we returned to the lake. 

Saunderson has always maintained that 
motor cars could get to the Ndoto moun- 
tains, so this morning he set off in his old 
Ford and took food and water for a week, 
as well as two boys. He is going to try 
and blaze a trail through. 

February roth—I sent to Boran manyet- 
tas to-day after camels. Boculy, who had 





GOOD ELEPHANT COUNTRY 


Martin Johnson Photograph ©Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
IDEAL ELEPHANT COUNTRY IN THE NORTHERN GAME RESERVE 


Martin Johnson Photograph ©Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
TWO BIG FELLOWS OUT FOR A LEISURELY STROLL 
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OF FINE ELEPHANT COUNTRY NEAR LAKE PARADISE 


The elephants frequent this valley during the rains. 


disappeared after the last safari to the 


the time to return, so I sent my syce after 
Osa and Bukari went into the 
forest and came on two elephants. She 


Ndoto mountains, came in this morning, 
declaring the rains had finished and it was 

















Martin Johnson Photograph 
DIGGING FOR WATER IN 
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A DRY RIVER BED 





made a couple of 
still pictures of 
them on the trail. 

February 20th.— 
Took the cameras 
and went a couple 
of hours away 
yesterday morning 
and photographed 
three elephants in 
small scrub. Af- 
ter leaving them 
we detoured and 
came into bigger 
trees, but with 
very dense under- 
growth. I was 
leading and came 
into a big bull ele- 
phant standing 
with his back to 
me. I had parted 
the bushes and 

















THE UBIQUITOUS ELEPHANT , 185 

















Martin Johnson Photograph ©Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
NINE ELEPHANTS HERE, THOUGH ONLY A FEW SHOW 
The large female in the center rushed us a few seconds later. 


had nearly touched him. We all backed the trip to the game reserve and to the 
away and for an hour had a very hard foot of the Ndoto mountains. He was 
time getting out of the jungle, where there several days getting there but came back 
were no trails. 
February 22nd. 
—Twelve ele- 
phants came down 
a trail close to 
where I had my 
cameras set up, 
but in a place 
where I had to set 
my cameras with 
the lenses directly 
into the setting 
sun. However, I 
made a short pic- 
ture. Then they 
got our scent and 
went back into 
the forest. 
February 24th. 
—Yesterday 
morning Saunder- 

















son returned af- Martin Johnson Photograph ©Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
ter having made A SLEEPY ELEPHANT IN THE NORTHERN GAME RESERVE 
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ELEPHANTS IN THE 


BUSH 


©Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
NEAR LAKE PARADISE 


There were thirty-three in this herd, but they did not come out until nearly dark. 


in nine hours. We are now waiting for 
the camels and then we shall send the boys 
on ahead and we shall push on in the motor 
cars. Saunderson is very keen on the trip 
as he says he saw lots of elephants in the 
distance and he says the country is so dry 
that it is all burned up and the game is 
now bound to be near the water-holes and 
drinking at all of them. We gave him a 


couple of hours to rest up and then we took 
tents and made for a wooded donga three 
hours away where the Boran report lots of 
elephants. We saw several lone bulls in 
the distance, but did not try to photograph 
them as we were intent on setting up a 
good camp. We found a good place near 
the edge of the forest, and made camp 
under a big tree on the plains. But the 
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TWO BORAN MEN 


INSPECT THEIR 


©Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
COMPLEXIONS 











OUR HOME IN AFRICA 























Martin Johnson Photograph ©Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
THIS IS HOME—ON BEAUTIFUL LAKE PARADISE 

From my laboratory I catch a glimpse of the lake. The lower photograph shows our 

dining hut, and the garden, where Mrs. Johnson has planted flowers in the rock patches. 
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A HALF DAY’S CATCH BY MRS. JOHNSON ON THE GUASHO NYERO RIVER 


mules carrying water had got lost and I 
sent Saunderson back on a mule to find 
them. I then climbed a tree to look over 
the country. I saw one elephant a mile 
away, but it was too late to go after him. 

About six o’clock a big rhino came run- 
ning full speed under my tree and con- 
tinued on into the forest. ‘Twenty minutes 
later, Saunderson came limping in afoot. 
He had run into the rhino. His mule threw 
him into a dead tree. The mule made off 
back to the lake and the rhino was the one 
I had seen running. Saunderson was all 
skinned up and his clothing torn. 

This morning we took cameras and boys 
and started to a water-hole an hour away. 
Nothing there but lots of elephants using 
it. We went og half an hour and found 
two elephants asleep in a small donga. 
Made some fine pictures of them; then we 
got too close and frightened them. They 
ran up the side of the steep donga and I 
got a fine film of them scrambling out. 
We followed and I got them again as they 
slowly moved down another small donga; 
then they got us again and ran back to the 
bigger donga. Just then, as I was photo- 


graphing the elephants, ten fine Greater 
Kudu came walking along on the other 
side of the donga. They were just in time, 
as I was all set up and got a fine picture. 
They saw us after fifteen minutes and all 
crowded upon a small ant hill and I got a 
fine group, all looking at me. They were 
very tame and I made a better Kudu pic- 
ture than I had ever hoped to get. 

We started back to camp and I made 
another picture of a female elephant coming 
up the donga towards us. She was very 
good in stopping at little trees and feeding. 
Just before we reached camp another big 
bull elephant came out of the forest and 
stood about three hundred yards from 
camp, throwing earth over itself. I got 
another good picture. Here in one day I 
made more than a thousand feet of fine film 
that more than makes up for the days when 
we got nothing. 

Mail must now go out. In next install- 
ment of this diary I will tell of our most 
successful safari into the Ndoto mountains 
again, where we made elephant and rhino 
and lecpard pictures that are more wonder- 
ful than any I had made ever before. 











Forest Conservation Becomes a Reality 


esecond -Article in a Series on Perpetual Operation in Lumbering 


FRENCH STROTHER 


| | NTIL recently in our national his- 

tory, the forests were regarded as 

deposits of timber, to be mined of 
their riches and abandoned. When one 
such deposit was mined out, the lumber- 
man passed on to the next, with no thought 
of replacement of the old. The following 
incident illustrates an extreme example of 
this state of mind toward the trees, which 
our forebears found as nature had per- 
fected them by centuries of growth. 

A professional forester in the employ of 
the Conservation Department of a south- 
ern state was once engaged in making an 
estimate of the rate of growth of southern 
pine. An old-time lumberjack accom- 


panied him over some company timber. 
The forester let him try his hand at boring 
out sample cores of wood from standing 
trees. The instrument used for this pur- 
pose is a hollowed-out auger which, when 
withdrawn from a boring, brings out, in- 
side of itself, a small cylinder of the wood, 
about the diameter of a dance-program 
pencil. By counting and measuring the 
rings on this piece of wood, the age of 
the tree can be calculated, and its yearly 
growth in diameter. 

The woodsman had no trouble manipu- 
lating the borer, and readily comprehended 
the fact that each ring represented a year’s 
growth of wood, though he hadn’t thought 
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SECOND GROWTH REDWOODS 


-YOUNG TREES GROW OUT OF 


THE STUMPS 
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FOREST CONSERVATION BECOMES A REALITY 

















HOW THE FOREST REPRODUCES ITSELF 
Five-year-old sprout reproduction of Douglas fir on logged-off land. 


much about it before. But later a further 
question arose in his mind and he pointed 
out a train load of huge logs on the siding 
and said, ‘‘ Let’s find out how old those are.” 
They proved to be sixty years of age or 
less. Turning to the forester with an ex- 
pression of deep perplexity he said: 

“Do you mean to say that that whole 
forest grew from seed in sixty years?” 

“Yes!” 

“But what was there before that?” 

This lumberjack had been cutting down 
trees for thirty years, and it had never oc- 
curred to him before that they had ever 
been anything but full-grown. Why 
should it have occurred to him? The only 
trees he had ever really thought about were 
the ones that were big enough for his saw 
and axe. When they were cut down—and 
what else were trees for but to be cut down? 
—he moved on to the other trees that were 
big enough to cut. He had no more rea- 
son to think of a tree growing than a 
quarryman has to think of a rock growing. 

Lumberjacks were not the only people 
who thought this way about trees. Lum- 





bermen and timber owners thought the 
same way. The whole United States 
thought that way; hence the problem of 
forest conservation. We had quarried our 
stands of full-grown, virgin timber until 
there was only a few years’ more quarrying 
in sight. Then we began to think about 
where the forests came from, and how 
they could be replenished. There is more 
to tell of this story of this lumberjack and 
this forester, for the complete story gives 
as neat a picture as one could wish to have, 
of a revolutionary change now in process in 
some portions of the American lumber in- 
dustry. 

The lumber company that this story is 
about is the Crossett Lumber Company, 
operating chiefly in Arkansas. The for- 
ester was H. H. Chapman, who is Harri- 
man Professor of Forest Management in 
the Yale Forestry School. Every year 
the school goes to the woods somewhere 
for practical field study. About thirteen 
years ago, the school went to Crossett, 
Arkansas. There they were aided by Levi 
Wilcoxon, the woods boss of the Crossett 








NATURE RESTORES THE RUINED FOREST 


Courtesy U. S. Forest Service 


Above: A LOGGING OPERATION IN I888; Below: SAME SPOT IN 1923 


HOW NATURE OVERCAME THE DEVASTATION OF A CALIFORNIA FOREST 
The upper photograph, taken during a logging operation in 1888, has been used frequently as an 
example of ruinous methods of lumbering. But young redwoods sprouted from the stumps and the 
Douglas firs scattered seeds, and in 1923 the gulch was again wooded—about 25,000 board feet an acre. 
Many of the young trees were ten to twenty inches in diameter and sixty to ninety feet tall. 
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PLANTING REDWOOD TREES IN LOGGED-OFF LAND, SCOTIA, CALIFORNIA 
The young nursery sprouts grow rapidly when they are placed in the soil. 


NATURE CREATES A YOUNG FOREST IN TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS 
This stand of timber is natural reproduction of redwood and Douglas fir. 








PROFITS THROWN AWAY 


Lumber Company. Wilcoxon was at that 
time the youngest woods boss in the South, 
not thirty yearsold. He was of a different 
type from most; with an inquiring mind 
and keen perception for new ideas. In 
the course of that summer he absorbed 
many facts about forestry from the men 
who were learning the practical side of it 
from him. He became a convert to the 
idea that the lands he was cutting over 
could be made to yield successive com- 
mercial crops of trees. For the next ten 
years he was a steady advocate of the pos- 
sibility of continuing permanent operations 
on the same site. 

Other seed were sown by Charles and 
John Watzek, of the second generation of 
the firm, young fellows just out of Yale, 
who had a good deal of faith in the power 
of science to aid industry. These young 
men helped create a sympathetic atmos- 
phere for the new ideas of management. 
Sympathy, however, had to war with skep- 
ticism. The “old hands” in the firm 
would like to believe the arguments, but 
the idea back of them was so foreign to the 
universal practice of the industry that it 
seemed impossible that it could be true. 

At length an incident occurred that 
helped the cause. The company devel- 
oped a specialty at their mill—the sawing 
of the narrow, thick boards that are used 
to roof freight cars. These roof-boards 
created a use for smaller trees than the 
rest of the mill could use, so that the com- 
pany began purchasing from the neighbor- 
ing farmers and woodlot owners small trees 
sawed into six foot billets. There they 
made the (to them) startling discovery 
that there were a lot of trees on these lands 
that were now big enough to serve almost 
any of the purposes of the mill—trees that 
were not there when the company first 
began to cut timber twenty years before. 
Like the old lumberjack mentioned in 
the first part of this article, the company 
itself now first made the astonishing dis- 
covery that trees are a crop; and that there 
might be a possibility of perpetuating their 
industry through taking full advantage of 
this fact. 

“Cap” Gates, the resident partner of 
the company, wrote about this new idea to 
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‘Professor Chapman, at Yale, and asked 


his advice about the possibilities on this 
cut-over land. The result was that Mr. 
Chapman went down to Crossett, with his 
hollow auger and his volume tables, and 
made a preliminary survey of the com- 
pany’s vast land holdings. He estimated 
the rate of yearly growth of the trees left 
on these cut-over lands and their number 
per acre. He divided the forest into four 
types: First, the virgin timber, still to be 
cut; second, the stand of poles that had 
been left on lands as being too small to cut 
at time of logging, and ready or soon to 
be ready to cut a second time; third, the 
less favorably situated cut-over lands, on 
which only a few trees had been spared, yet 
sufficient to produce seed for a new crop; 
fourth, lands so ruthlessly cut and burned 
over that they were literally devastated 
and could be grown again into forest only 
by replanting. 

On each of these types of land, Mr. 
Chapman estimated the quantity of young 
seedlings that had come in as the result of 
natural or accidental fire protection, and 
the prospective yield, and casually re- 
marked, in his report, that the timber 
which would have grown on the cut-over 
lands if they had been adequately pro- 
tected from fire in the past twenty years 
would in twenty years more have been 
worth more than four million dollars. 
When “Cap” Gates read the report and 
came to this sentence, he “nearly fell out of 
his chair,” as he afterward expressed it. 
The bald statement, accompanied by 
proof,amounted to saying that the com- 
pany had thrown away four million dollars 
which otherwise would soon have been 
ready to put into their coffers.. That four 
million was gone for the present. But the 
same proof indicated that other millions 
could be made ready for later capture, by 
the expenditure of a little care and money. 

The upshot of this episode was, that the 
Crossett Lumber Company determined to 
have a still more comprehensive study of 
their problem, and following the recom- 
mendation of the examiner, they employed 
a permanent forester, W. K. Williams, Jr., 
to make this study and to supervise their 
future logging operations so as to make 
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them conform to the business requirements 
of permanent forest management. If the 
reader is willing to read closely the next 
paragraph of this article and grasp its full 
significance, he will then understand pretty 
nearly the whole basic problem of forest 
conservation in this country, so far as the 
private timber owner can help it—and 
the private timber owner will probably 
always own at least half of the forest area 
of the United States. 

In order to change the lumbering indus- 
try from migratory mining and ruin of vir- 
gin forests into a permanent farming of 
successive crops of trees from the same 
land, generation after generation, the 
timber owner must be able to keep his men 
and his money profitably employed while 
the second crop is growing to maturity. 
The only timber owner who can hope to do 
this is the one who has enough virgin tim- 
ber to keep him busy while the second 
crop is growing. Here is what the com- 
pany at Crossett discovered: At the rate 
they were cutting and milling they had 
about twelve years of work ahead of them. 
On their cut-over lands, they would have 
enough second-growth ready to cut to last 
another twelve years. But the vital 
question was, what about the third crop? 
The reason this question was so serious 
was, that from seedlings it takes, not twelve 
years, but at least twenty-five years to 
grow a merchantable tree, and obviously 
the third crop would have to come from 
seedlings grown on the land now occupied 
by the virgin timber that was still to be cut 
or upon cut-over lands not yet re-stocked, 
or from young trees now so small that the 
ordinary operator would not notice them. 
Therefore, to allow enough time for this 
third cutting cycle to come around, it was 
essential that the period occupied in the 
second cycle should be lengthened from 
twelve years to twenty. The only safe 
way to do this was for the company to buy 
enough adjacent cut-over lands to increase 
their prospective cut of second-growth 
trees by another eight years’ period. 

That is exactly what the people at Cros- 
sett have done. They now own enough 
virgin timber, and cut-over lands covered 
with young second growth, to supply the 
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mill with a perpetual cut. All these lands 
constitute a rough circle with the mill 
town of Crossett at the center. The whole 
tract is accessible from Crossett by con- 
venient logging roads and railroads. Hence- 
forth, Crossett will be a permanent mill- 
town, operating at its present capacity 
indefinitely. The logging crews out in the 
woods will gradually cut their way through 
the remaining virgin timber, taking twelve 
years to do it at their normal rate of prog- 
ress. For the following twenty years 
they will be cutting down the second 
growth that covers their present cut-over 
lands. By that time, the second crop on 
the present virgin timber lands will be 
ready, and the whole cycle will start over 
again. 

At every stage of the process, hereafter, 
seed trees will be left, according to the di- 
rections of the forester. The slash from 
the logging operations will be made safe 
from fire. Fire lanes will be kept open 
wherever neither roads nor streams pro- 
vide natural protection. The young 
growth will be given every opportunity to 
flourish, and none of the potential lumber 
will be wasted. Never again will four 
million dollars of potential value be lost 
through lack of care and foresight. 

This system of perpetual operation is 
the ideal of the forest conservationist. It 
must come in every forest region of America 
if our kind of civilization is to endure. It 
will come, just as fast as backward lumber- 
men realize that it is possible, and as fast 
as progressive lumbermen can work out 
the practical methods to apply the idea to 
their particular operations. Obviously, it 
requires capital, a long vision, and courage. 
It also requires a large body of virgin tim- 
ber or of mature second-growth, with a 
still larger area of cut-over lands to provide 
the second crop. Not every timber owner 
has all these necessary things. 

What happens to the lumberman who 
does not have them is well illustrated by 
the experience of another southern lumber 
company. We will call it the Zenobia 
outfit. Zenobia had been working along 
profitably for a generation in the long leaf 
pine of the South. They had the ad- 
vantages of a dense stand, level country, 





ON THE WAY TO BANKRUPTCY 


mild climate, Negro and poor white labor 
that worked ten hours a day for low wages, 
and freedom to cut and slash as they 
pleased. 

Finally they had cleared their holdings 
in a most efficient manner, leaving nothing 
on the ground large enough to make a 
fencepost. Then the owners realized they 
would have to find new forests. They 
could not find any for sale in the South. 
They went west, and were met with the 
condition that all the virgin timber there 
had been bought up by more foresighted 
men. 

What were they todo? They had their 
organization to keep going; they had their 
capital to keep profitably employed; they 
had their own talents to utilize, and these 
talents had been trained in the one business 
of lumbering. That was what they knew 
best and what their sons knew best. 

Finally they took the only thing they 
could get. This was stumpage in the big 
pines of a National Forest in a western 
state. The price was fair, for the govern- 
ment sells the right to cut trees in National 
Forests by competitive bids on an ad- 
vertized minimum stumpage price fixed 
by careful appraisal of logging costs for 
operators familiar with that region. Zen- 
obia moved their outfit and their men to 
the new field. Then their troubles began. 
The Negroes and southern whites did not 
like the altitude, the climate, or the moun- 
tains, and they went back home. Zenobia 
hired western white lumberjacks. These 
men were used to high wages and the eight- 
hour day, and refused to accept less ad- 
vantages from the strangers. Then the 
equipment that had worked so perfectly 
on the level lands of the South and with 
heavy stands was not so efficient in the 
more rugged country of the West and in a 
stand containing fewer trees per acre. 
New methods had to be learned. New 
markets had to be found for the new kind 
of lumber. 

The short truth is, Zenobia ceased to 
make profits. Three generations of hard- 
won skill, of patiently built organization, 
of painfully accumulated capital were 
placed in jeopardy as the result of an en- 
forced transplanting to an unaccustomed 
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location, with every aspect of the problem 
of management changed. 

Contrast Zenobia with Crossett. These 
far-sighted people have met their prob- 
lem on their own home ground, and 
have solved it permanently. Their seven 
hundred and fifty mill-hands will continue 
to live in their old homes at Crossett, and 
their sons will inherit their jobs. Their 
three hundred and fifty woodsmen will 
work in the same woods all their lives, and 
their sons after them. ‘The company man- 
agement will have their minds free of all 
problems except those incident to all 
established businesses. They will improve 
their familiar processes a step at a time, 
acquire new customers gradually as old 
ones drop out, develop new uses for the 
staple lumber they produce, and meet all 
emergencies with practiced skill and the 
serenity that comes from experience. 

Contrast the two operations from the 
social point of view. Zenobia and _ its 
kind create no stable class of workers, 
foster no permanent homes. They develop 
only the migratory and the transient in 
human relations. Crossett, on the other 
hand, is a permanent town of four thou- 
sand inhabitants, where not only the mill 
workers can afford to invest in permanent 
homes, but also tradesmen can count on 
permanentcustomers. Schoolsin Crossett 
can develop good teachers with continuing 
jobs. Churches can be more than itiner- 
ant missions. Crossett is an enduring 
part of American life, and is an evidence 
of the civic future possible in the forested 
areas of America. 

Contrast the two operations from the 
broad economic point of view, in their 
effects upon the national welfare. Zenobia 
is wasteful of the future. Crossett looks 
ahead. Zenobia destroys, Crossett renews 
perpetually. Zenobia, unchecked, heads 
us toward national bankruptcy, after a 
grand spree of easy riches. Crossett, 
fostered, heads us toward national sol- 
vency, with prudent, economical manage- 
ment of a permanent source of wealth. 

Until very recently, it was taken for 
granted that only the Federal and state 
governments could possibly engage in 
perpetual forest operations, They alone, 
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it was believed, had the capital and the 
time and the freedom from taxation to per- 
mit of solving the vast problems involved. 
But the Crossett Lumber Company, in 
Arkansas, and the Great Southern Lumber 
Company, in Louisiana, have already 
proved that private capital is equal to the 
task in the South. 

In the West, the Long-Bell Company 
has lately announced that it has satisfied 
itself that it can do the same thing in 
Washington. R. A. Long, the president 
of the company, is an old-time Southern 
operator, who foresaw the end of the trail 
in time to go west and invest heavily in the 
magnificent Douglas fir forests. With an 
energy almost incredible in a man past 
seventy, he laid out an operation near the 
mouth of the Columbia River that is one 
of the marvels of the day. He took with 
him from his home in Kansas City George 
E. Kessler, who laid out the park and 
boulevard system of that city, and J. C. 
Nichols, whose County Club District is 
one of the largest and most beautiful of 
all the restricted residence districts in 
America. 

With their advice, Mr. Long laid out a 
city for fifteen thousand inhabitants on 
the north bank of the Columbia River, 
built a levee to reclaim most of the land, 
laid out the streets, built the houses, 
schools, churches, hotels, railroad station, 
civic center, business blocks, and a saw- 
mill with a present capacity of 250,000,000 
feet of sawed lumber a year and an ulti- 
mate capacity of 500,000,000 feet. This 
mill is on the river bank, right beside its 
own docks, where sea-going steamers can 
tie up to take on the sawed lumber for 
transport to every country in the world. 
As the plant includes great kilns for drying 
the lumber, the Long-Bell Company in 
speed of operation comes pretty near 
making good the witticism of Larry Mc- 
Naughton, who said that the wood of the 
house he was living in had been a tree the 
week before, with the birds singing in it. 

Longview, Washington, as this mill- 
town is called, will be the permanent home 
of four thousand workers in wood. The 
permanent source of raw material will be 
the hundreds of square miles of Douglas 
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fir directly north of the city, already 
pierced with logging railroads and already 
being cut, not only by the Long-Bell 
Company but also by the great Weyer- 
haeuser concern, which will ship to the 
Longview mill. In the preceding article, 
the details were given of the new scientific 
knowledge of natural regeneration of the 
Douglas fir forests, so that the problem of 
renewing the yield of this forest area is now 
solved by the simple device of complete 
burning of cut-over lands within a year 
after cutting, followed by rigid protection 
from fire until the new stand attains full 
growth. 

The time element of conservation on the 
Pacific Coast adds ten to twenty years to 
the problem of the South. Fir requires 
forty years to reach merchantable size. 
But this disadvantage is compensated by 
the density of growth and the enormous 
size of the mature tree. No more ideal 
conjunction of climate, soil, and species 
exists than that which favors Washington, 
Oregon, and northern California. A rich 
soil, a mild and humid climate, and the 
fast-growing Douglas fir are a combination 
unmatched in the forest areas of the world. 
Add that the shade-loving hemlock grows 
densely beneath the fir, and is an ideal 
newsprint pulp-wood, and you may calcu- 
late how favored for profitable industry 
is this part of the Pacific slope. 

Farther south on the West coast, an- 
other great body of timber is now coming 
under permanent forest management. 
This is the Redwood forest that clothes 
with grandeur the western slope of the 
Coast Range in California, from the 
Oregon boundary to San Francisco Bay. 
These majestic columns of living fibre, 
clad in bark that is a deep royal red, range 
in height from 100 to 340 feet, and in age 
from 500 to 1,300 years. They are quite 
the tallest, as they are next to the largest, 
trees in the world. Their diameter, at 
maturity, is frequently sixteen feet or 
more. Their wood is straight-grained, and 
exceptionally resistant to decay. Houses 
built of redwood sixty years ago show prac- 
tically no sign of the wear of the elements 
or of fungous growth. 

The Redwood forests total about 
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1,300,000 acres in area, in which nearly 
1,000,000 acres are in virgin timber. 
David T. Mason, a famous forest expert, 
has estimated the stand as 50 billion board 
feet. 

Several things have tended to encourage 
forest management in the Redwoods. 
First, the sentimental value of these unique 
trees early aroused a strong public demand 
for their preservation, a demand not con- 
fined to California but extending through- 
out the nation. The Save-the-Redwoods 
League has members in many Eastern 
states, besides a powerful group in Cali- 
fornia itself. The pressure of public opin- 
ion, crystallized in this league, had held 
such possibilities of state legislation or even 
national legislation, that the owners would 
have been unwise indeed if they had ig- 
nored it. 

Fortunately, many of these men them- 
selves are fond of the Redwoods, and eager 
to do what can be done to preserve the 
species. Nature helps also, for the Red- 


wood is one of the most fire-resistant of all 
trees; and the rainy, foggy climate of the 


coast helps keep down the fire hazard. 
The Redwood easily regenerates itself, 
not so much by seed as by the multitudin- 
ous sprouts that spring from the stumps of 
felled trees and from the roots as well. 
The only disadvantage in this method of 
regeneration is, that it is too haphazard for 
practical purposes with so valuable a tree. 
Redwoods should be grown in maximum 
stands to justify the long wait to maturity. 
The Redwood adds still another twenty 
years to the time element of conservation, 
requiring about sixty years to come to 
merchantable size. 

The solution of this difficulty lies in re- 
planting. Redwood is one of the few 
species that will repay the cost of this work 
toalumber company, asa commercial prop- 
osition. The seven leading companies 
in this region, headed by the two largest, 
the Pacific and the Union, have had Mr. 
Mason make an intensive study of the 
whole problem of forest management of 
the Redwoods, and his report advised 
that re-planting was an economical way 
to handle the regenerative question. 
Most of these companies have acted upon 
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this advice, and for several years have 
been growing nursery stock coiperatively, 
and re-planting their cut-over lands. 
Several million Redwood seedlings here- 
after will be planted every year. 

Meanwhile, public-spirited citizens and 
organizations are acquiring groves of the 
finest specimens of the mature Redwood 
trees, and are dedicating them to the public 
as permanent sanctuaries of the species. 
Thus, both these show-specimens of unique 
interest and the species as a commercial 
producer of high grade lumber are now in 
a fair way to be permanently preserved. 

The foregoing paragraphs of this article 
offer representative examples of the experi- 
ments in “perpetual operation” in Ameri- 
can forestry that have been tried by 
private interests. It will beseen that char- 
acteristic sections of the South and West 
have embarked upon an enterprise that 
promises a fair future for lumbering in 
those regions, as beneficial to the public 
as it is profitable to the owner. 

But, of course, the government is still 
by far the largest interest committed to 
true conservation, and the National 
Forests are the largest areas under this 
type of management. The obvious rea- 
sons for this condition have been cited— 
the paramount public interest, the endur- 
ing character of government, its freedom 
from taxation, and like advantages. What 
the national and state governments have 
done in this field is too familiar for repeti- 
tion here, but there is a new governmental 
development in forestry that is worthy of 
notice. This is the movement for town 
forests. 

This movement was inspired by obser- 
vation of European experience. In Swe- 
den, France, and Germany many towns 
and cities own their own municipal wood- 
lands, and operate them as a regular 
function of local government. So profit- 
able are some of these town forests that 
they relieve the citizens of all local taxes. 
No such results could be hoped for in this 
country, but the advantages are so numer- 
ous that several states have enacted laws 
to encourage towns to acquire municipal 
forests. Such woodlands provide employ- 
ment for labor, raw material for local needs 
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(even material for small local mills, at a 
price that saves the consumer the freight), 
and a near-by recreation ground of great 
social value. In some places, the town 
forest is an invaluable protective cover for 
the local water supply. 

Massachusetts is a leader in this move- 
ment. By law in that state, towns are 
authorized to bond themselves for the pur- 
chase of woodlands, and to manage them 
in the local interest. By the first of this 
year, sixty-five towns had acquired or 
arranged to acquire the necessary land. 
Russell, Massachusetts, with a population 
of 1,237, owns a watershed of 2,000 acres, 
which is being put under the Town Forest 
Act. Private citizens in many communi- 
ties have donated land or trees. Forests 
of only a few acres are worth operating 
under this system. Poor farms are being 
converted into town forests, as at Peter- 
sham. Some town forests, such as the one 
at Fitchburg, are already nearly on a pay- 
ing basis, and will soon be yielding revenue. 
Nearly three hundred cities and towns in 
Massachusetts alone could profitably oper- 
ate such forests. Imagine this movement 
spread to all parts of the country and you 
may realize how tremendous an addition 
to the timber resources-of the country this 
idea is capable of producing. Besides 
Massachusetts, the following states have 
similar legislation: Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Vermont. 

The McNary-Clarke Act of Congress 
provides encouragement to another re- 
source of permanent forestry. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is authorized to 
coéperate with the states “to assist the 
owners of farms in establishing, improving, 
and renewing woodlots, shelter belts, wind- 
breaks, and other valuable forest growth.” 
This sounds at first like a picayune at- 
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tempt to meet an overwhelming neea, but 
there are six and one half million farms in 
the United States, and the average area of 
unimproved land on these farms is seventy 
acres. If an average of ten of these 
seventy acres of unimproved land could be 
permanently grown to trees, it would 
produce a total of 65 million acres of new 
forest, or nearly enough to replace the 80 
millions of acres of cut-over land that are 
now an idle waste. 

One réle of government in the forest 
problem may not be generally realized. 
Where forest areas have been logged to 
the point of exhaustion by private com- 
panies, the state or the national govern- 
ment can in many cases wisely step in and 
purchase the cut-over lands and add them 
to adjacent public forests. This is par- 
ticularly true in the West. Under the vigi- 
lant fire protection by the government, 
which can afford to protect property of no 
present value and hold it until that value 
accrues, these areas may be redeemed to 
production. The national government is 
already doing a good deal in this direction, 
and informed men believe that the process 
will continue until approximately half of 
the forest area of the country will come 
into government ownership. 

This development is welcomed by all. 
It protects the public interest nationally 
as no other plan can do. It places upon 
the government its proper duty to provide 
scientific research, on an ever-enlarging 
scale, into the problems of tree growth, tree 
diseases, utilization of forest products, 
factory methods, and taxation. 

Altogether, so much is being done that 
there is every reason for conservationists 
to be encouraged. “Perpetual operation” 
is not only the ideal of the conservationist: 
it is upon the verge of becoming the estab- 
lished practice of the lumber industry. 





Coolidge vs. The Senate 


ecAn Old Conflict Enters a New Phase 


MARK SULLIVAN 


AN the President “hire and fire?” 

The question is very complex. 

The broad aspect of it was put in 
simple words by Senator George W. Pep- 
per of Pennsylvania: “Here we have a 
constitutional ‘no man’s land,’” he said. 
“Tt lies between the recognized lines of 
executive prerogative and of legislative 
power. The question is, who may right- 
fully occupy it?” 

Senator Pepper’s figure of speech is 
taken from the war, the territory between 
the contending lines. Perhaps that is too 
serious a parallel. There is in it rather 
more of the play of politics and games, 
than of the seriousness of war, although 
it frequently becomes serious to the con- 
tenders, and at all times has a most serious 
bearing on the business of a democracy try- 
ing to manage self-government. 

On one side is the President; on the 
other, Congress, especially the Senate. 
Between them lies an area honestly in dis- 
pute, an area which the Constitution did 
not apportion between the two, an area 
that cannot quite be apportioned in 
woids, however legalists may try to define 
it. The occupancy of it is determined 
from time to time by the relative energy 
of the contestants—more accurately, by 
the personalities of the President on the 
one side, and of Congress on the other. 

At all times it is a case of the matching 
of one man’s momentum against other 
men’s inertia, resisting-power, or other- 
wise. Roosevelt pushed the executive 
lines far over toward Congressional 
territory. Indeed, he not only occupied 
all the “‘no man’s land,” but forced Con- 
gress a little back of its ownlines. During 
Taft’s régime, Congress recovered most of 
its losses. Then Wilson again carried the 
executive lines far forward. He was per- 
mitted to do so partly because in time of 


war Congress was willing to forego resist- 
ance, was willing to let the President have 
extraordinary power in order to achieve 
solidarity and promptness of action in the 
prosecution of a war. 

After the real war was over, there was a 
brief peace-time tug-of-war between Wil- 
son and Congress, in which Wilson tried 
to hold most of the war-time gains of 
White House prerogative. That partic- 
ular period of the struggle went by sudden 
jerks, in which Wilson made some gains 
and Congress made some. Harding’s 
nomination, chiefly through the agency of 
Senators, was meant partly as a subtle 
move in this long struggle. The Sena- 
tors assumed that Harding, both as a 
former Senator and as an easy-going per- 
sonality, would let the Senate have its 
own way—in which assumption they were 
misled, for Harding, as soon as he became 
President, was stirred by a sense of the 
duty and tradition of guardianship of the 
constitutional prerogative. 

Soon after Coolidge came in, the Senate 
made a quick, hard run forward into the 
Presidential territory, but were stopped by 
Coolidge and thrown back to their own 
lines. That was the Denby case. The 
Senate passed a resolution telling Coolidge 
he must “immediately request the resig- 
nation” of his Secretary of the Navy. 
That was a very daring attack. Senator 
Borah—who at all times is in the Senate 
but not quite of it, a figure apart, whose 
loyalty to the Constitution and to princi- 
ples is greater than his loyalty to men or 
to organizations—told the Senate they 
couldn’t do it; but they did. If Coolidge 
had obeyed that resolution the Senate 
would have, as the military strategists 
say, “consolidated its gains” and “dug 
in.” If Coolidge had dismissed Denby, 
the Senate would have established an 
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important precedent, the right, substanti- 
ally, to remove a Cabinet officer. But 
Coolidge wrote the Senate a public letter: 


No official recognition can be given to the 
passage of the Senate resolution relative to 
their opinion concerning members of the 
Cabinet or other officers under executive 
control. . The dismissal of an officer 
of the government, such as is involved in this 
case, other than by impeachment, is ex- 
clusively an executive function. I regard 
this as a vital principle of our government. 
- « . The President is responsible to the 
people for his conduct relative to the reten- 
tion or dismissal of public officials. I assume 
that responsibility . . I shall try to 
maintain the functions of the government un- 
impaired. 

—and thereby not only pushed the 
Senate back to its own lines, but made, 
for the moment, a substantial advance 
for White House prestige. A year later, 


however, the Senate made an important 
gain in this oscillation of the pendulum 
over the space between Presidential pre- 
rogative and Congressional jurisdiction. 
Coolidge having appointed Charles B. 


Warren as his Attorney-General, the 
‘Senate refused confirmation. Coolidge, 
the very instant he received the Senate’s 
rejection, counter-attacked by sending the 
appointment back to them. Once more, 
and with equal speed, the Senate sent the 
appointment back to the White House and 
compelled Coolidge to name a new man. 
That was a rather serious loss of ground 
for the executive prerogative and prestige. 
During more than fifty years, the right of 
the President to name his Cabinet without 
Senatorial interference had been a prece- 
dent so uniformly respected as to have 
almost the effect of a part of the unwritten 
constitution. The Senate, by its rejec- 
tion of Warren, made, it is not too much to 
say, an essential change in the form of 
the American Government, an essential 
enlargement of their own powers. The 
precedent had been for fifty years that a 
President can select the members of his 
Cabinet family without Senatorial inter- 
ference; the new precedent now established 
. was that the Senate can scrutinize such 
appointments. The spirit of the Senate 
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became one of eager appetite for more 
blood. 

That brings the struggle up to date, 
with the Senate forces on the White House 
grounds, and Coolidge on the defensive. 
With the reassembling of the Senate in 
December, the most conspicuous activity 
of the session will be an effort of Congress 
to push its advantage still further. The 
materials for this coming move consist 
of several important pending matters. 

One is Coolidge’s demand of 2 member 
of the Shipping Board that he resign, and 
the member’s refusal. This is the main 
question, which raises the issue: What 
are the limitations on the President’s 
right to “fire,” and what are limitations 
that Congress can put on that right? 
With it, in the coming discussion in Con- 
gress, will be associated several questions 
involving limitations both on the Presi- 
dent’s right to “fire” and on his right to 
“hire.” Some of them raise also the 
broad question of the status of commis- 
sions created by Congress—to what ex- 
tent are they responsible to the President; 
to what extent are they independent of the 
President and responsible only to Con- 
gress? The specific cases now pending 
include: 

First, the effort of Coolidge’s new official 
in charge of prohibition enforcement to 
build up an organization independent of 
politics, followed by the demand of Sena- 
tors that they must be consulted about 
both the appointment and the removal of 
local enforcement officers in their respec- 
tive states. 

Second, Coolidge’s appointment of a 
perfectly proper man, Thomas F. Wood- 
lock, of New York, to be an Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner; and resistance 
to the Senate’s confirmation of him, 
chiefly by Democratic Senators, on the 
ground that the appointment should be 
made from the South, although there is 
nothing in the law requiring the President 
to make his Interstate Commerce appoint- 
ments on a regional basis. 

Third, new appointments made by 
Coolidge to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which gave a majority of that 
commission to regular Republicans, fol- 
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lowed by a temporary refusal of the new 
majority to obey a Senate resolution to 
investigate certain business organizations. 
Also, a change of policy inaugurated by 
the new Republican majority. 

Fourth, new appointments made by 
Coolidge to the Tariff Board, followed by 
charges that he made these appointments 
on a partisan basis, that the new ap- 
pointees are partisan and not judicial on 
the tariff question, and that Coolidge has 
used the Tariff Board in a spirit adverse 
to the intention with which Congress 
created the commission, which was, “to 
take the tariff out of politics.” 

For the understanding of this approach- 
ing struggle there is no way except to 
start with the words of the Constitution: 


The executive Power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ee 
[The President] shall nominate, and by and 
with the Advice and Consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint Ambassadors, other public 
Ministers and Consuls, Judges of the supreme 
Court, and all other Officers of the United 
States, whose Appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for. 

[The President] shall take Care that the 
Laws be faithfully executed, and shall Com- 
mission all the Officers of the United States. 


That is the Constitution’s definition of 
the President’s prerogative in this field. 
The question is, can Congress put further 
limits on the President’s right to appoint, 
or to remove, or both? The partial answer 
is, they have; and the immediate question 
is, are these limitations valid? 

Following a former struggle of this kind 
during the Administration of Andrew 
Johnson, Congress passed an act about 
first, second, and third class postmasters. 
This law says that they 


Shall be appointed and may be removed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and shall hold their 
offices for four years unless sooner removed or 
suspended according to law. 


Long after that law had gone into effect, 
President Wilson removed the postmaster 
at Portland,. Oregon. The postmaster 
sued for the balance of his pay, on the 
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ground that the President had removed 
him without “the advice and consent of 
the Senate.” When the case reached the 
Supreme Court, the Justices, realizing its 
importance, asked the Senate to appoint a 
Senator learned in the law to intervene, in 
order to bring out all the arguments. 
Senator George W. Pepper of Pennsyl- 
vania was selected. From his long brief 
and argument, only a brief quotation can 
be given here. It is necessarily inade- 
quate, but is representative: 

The issue in this case is not an issue 
between the President and the Senate. In 
public discussion it is sometimes so referred to. 
It is a question between the existence of a 
vague executive prerogative, on the one hand, 
and the existence, on the other, of legislative 
power to determine, in connection with the 
creation of an office, what is the wise way to 
provide for vacating it. The well-deserved 
confidence of the public in the President at 
the present time, and the generally conceded 
unpopularity of the Congress, made it easy 
to dismiss a question of this sort by saying, 
“Why, of course, the President must have the 
power.” But it must not be forgotten, and 
surely it will not be forgotten by your Honors, 
that in the long run and through centuries 
of experience, English-speaking people have 
found it wise to entrust these great prerogative 
powers to the legislature. 


On the other side, speaking for the 
executive, for the right of the President 
to remove summarily, Solicitor-General 
James M. Beck appeared. His argument, 
also, was long and learned. He believed 
that 


This case is of profound importance. The 
principle involved is of the very foundation 
of our government. It involves the inde- 
pendence of the executive. 


Mr. Beck conceded that 


One of the most sinister signs of the times 
in all departments of life—social, political, 
and economic—is that there is a strong centri- 
petal tendency toward one-man power. 


“But,” the Solicitor-General said, 


If you take Senator Pepper’s view 
the power of Congress to put the President in 
a strait-jacket is unlimited. If this 
Court is prepared to sustain this law, then the 
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door is opened, and an unlimited opportunity 
is given to Congress to strip the President 
of nearly every essential power. . . 
You might as well put out a sign “To Let” at 
the White House; because the President would 
be functus officio. His great power would be 
diminished to a shadow. You have 
here the naked assumption of Congress that it 
can transfer the executive power from the 
President to the Senate. 

If the Court accepts the government! s 
contention in this case [that is, the contention 
that the President can remove], there will 
be no perceptible change in the operations of 
the government, and the course of our history 
will placidly flow on as before. . . . If, 
however, the Court should for the 
first time, hold that Congress may regulate 
the power of removal the equilib- 
rium of our government would be destroyed. 
Power, instead of being truly balanced be- 
tween the executive and the legislature, would 
pass to the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment. The morale of the executive depart- 
ment would be shattered, for there can be no 
spirit of authority in that department when 
an unworthy official could appeal from the 
President to the Congress. . . Nothing 
could be more destructive of the discipline 
of the executive department. . If the 
President cannot remove officials, 
however unfit or unworthy they may prove 
to be, without the consent of Congress, then 
the President has neither the independence 
nor the power which has hitherto been attrib- 
uted to his great office and which has given 
to the government its efficiency and stability. 

‘ Congress may take over the control 
of the whole civil service of the United States 
by making it impossible for the President 
to remove any one except with its consent. 

. It takes from the President a part of 
his constitutional power and divides it with 
the Senate. R 

It would be a cruel injustice to the Presi- 
dent, to express it mildly, to hold him respon- 
sible for the faithful execution of the laws, if 
he has no control over the human agencies 
whom he must, of necessity, employ for this 
purpose. The preservation of the 
independence of the President—and no lesser 
question is involved—is essential to the per- 
petuity of our institutions. 


That is one case. At the moment this 
is written, it is still pending before the 
Supreme Court. 

There is another case, in which Congress 
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went to the extreme assertion of its 
power—took away from the President 
completely his power of removal and 
lodged it solely in themselves. In connec- 
tion with adopting the budget in 1921, 
Congress declared: 


There is created an establishment of the 
government to be known as the General 
Accounting Office, which shall be independent 
of the executive departments and under the 
control and direction of the Comptroller- 
General of the United States. . The 
Comptroller-General . . may be re- 
moved at any time by joint resolution of Con- 
gress and in no other manner. 


When the budget bill came to President 
Wilson bearing this provision he vetoed it, 
because of this provision. 


He said: 


It has, I think, always been the accepted 
construction of the Constitution that the 
power to appoint officers of this kind carries 
with it, as an incident, the power to remove. 
I am convinced that the Congress is without 
constitutional power to limit the appointing 
power and its incident, the power of removal, 
derived from the Constitution. . . . I 
can find in the Constitution no warrant for 
the exercise of this power by the Congress. 


When the budget bill came before Presi- 
dent Harding he signed it, including this 
provision, ‘‘but only because,” as Mr. 
Beck put it, “‘he was indisposed to defeat 
the whole budget law because of one 
provision, and he presumably felt that the 
constitutionality of that provision would 
be determined in due course.” 

So much for the constitutional aspects 
of the situation. There has grown up in 
recent years another aspect. Since the 
government has extended its functions 
into fields utterly unanticipated by the 
Constitution-makers, and since the annual 
expenditures of the government have 
grown to three hundred times what they 
were in 1800, the matter of efficient ad- 
ministration has become of almost para- 
mount importance. And efficient ad- 
ministration means concentrated executive 
control. That has been learned by modern 
experience with big organizations of busi- 
ness, with which the Constitution-makers 
were not familiar. 
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So far I have dwelt chiefly on cases 
representing the efforts of Congress to 
“edge up” on the power of the President. 
There is another group of cases in which 
the complaint is made that the White 
House is encroaching on Congress. 

To understand the distinctions involved, 
it is necessary to understand that Con- 
gress, in comparatively recent years, has 
set up a number of important commissions. 
A few of these are by their nature executive 
and therefore ought to be under the 
control of the President. Most of these 
commissions, however, are in their nature 
“quasi-judicial.” These latter commis- 
sions, it is admitted, should not be sub- 
ject to the President’s exclusive power, 
either to remove members or to con- 
trol their policies. The most dignified 
one and the one of longest standing is the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. For 
the President to assert jurisdiction over 
that body, to attempt to treat it as he 
might legitimately treat one of his Cabinet 
officers in insisting that it carry out his 
policies, would be recognized as dubious, 
if not altogether indefensible. Last sum- 
mer when “a spokesman for the President”’ 
was quoted in indirect discourse as havirig 
expressed the hope that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would decide the 
Nickel Plate merger then pending before 
it early and favorably, there were critics 
who believed that the President had un- 
wittingly laid himself open to a charge of 
trying to influence the action of a semi- 
judicial body. 

The opening of Congress will also bring 
an outburst of criticism against the 
President, because his appointments to 
the Federal Trade Commission have made 
it partisan, when Congress intended it 
should not be; for now the attitude of the 
majority of the commission appointed by 
Coolidge and his predecessor, Harding, 
defeats the intent Congress had when it 
founded the commission. 

The Senate at the last session passed a 
resolution calling on the Federal Trade 
Commission to make an investigation into 
certain alleged trusts and to report to the 
Senate. The new Republican majority 
of the commission asked President Cool- 
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idge to have the Attorney-General instruct 
the commission whether as a matter of 
law it is obliged to obey this resolution 
of the Senate. This is held, by the 
Democratic minority of the commission 
and by many Senators both Democratic 
and Republican, to be an act which sub- 
ordinates the commission to the Execu- 
tive. 

The Shipping Board was created before 
the war as a quasi-judicial body to regu- 
late ocean freight rates. Such a function 
obviously should not be under executive 
control. But the management of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation was also put 
under the Shipping Board. This manage- 
ment should have been under executive 
control. Instead, it was given to a quasi- 
judicial body. The original purposes 
of the Shipping Board have proved in- 
significant in practice. The management 
of the emergency fleet, the executive func- 
tion of the Shipping Board, has grown— 
which it ought not to have done—so much 
larger than its quasi-judicial function that 
everybody, including apparently President 
Coolidge himself, forgot that it had any 
quasi-judicial function and treated it as 
an executive body. 

The Shipping Board was entrusted by 
Congress with the duty of operating the 
government’s ships. The work was done 
in such a way as to lead to almost continu- 
ous criticism. President Coolidge, mean- 
ing to introduce efficiency and economy, 
summoned the seven members of the 
Shipping Board before him and proposed 
to them that they delegate all the work of 
operating the ships to one man, and pro- 
posed the name of the man he wished to 
take charge, Admiral Palmer. (It should 
be added that President Coolidge had 
present at the meeting with the Shipping 
Board the members of Congress most 
directly interested—the ranking Republi- 
can and the ranking Democrat on the 
Senate Committee on Commerce and the 
ranking Republican and ranking Demo- 
cratic members of the House committee.) 
The Shipping Board, a little dazed, con- 
sented. They appointed Admiral Palmer 
to have charge of the fleet and they passed 
formal resolutionsin which they practically 
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abdicated their power, giving to Admiral 
Palmer almost complete authority. 

This was in January, 1924. After 
about eighteen months of this system, one 
member, B. E. Haney of Oregon, led a 
movement for the Shipping Board to 
resume its functions and dismiss Admiral 
Palmer. President Coolidge, hearing of 
this, sent for Commissioner Haney and 
talked with him some two hours. Coolidge 
apparently thought he had secured from 
Mr. Haney a promise to cease, and on that 
understanding reappointed him for a new 
term. Mr. Haney’s recollection of the 
conversation differed and he continued 
his undertaking to restore the old status 
of the Shipping Board. Thereupon Presi- 
dent Coolidge demanded his resignation. 
Mr. Haney refused it. He pointed to the 
law creating the Shipping Board in which 
it is specified that a member can be re- 
moved only for inefficiency, neglect of 
duty, or malfeasance. 

President Coolidge was now in ah unfor- 
tunate position, for two reasons: He had 
undertaken to remove a man when there 
was doubt of his power to do so; also, he 
had given as his reason for demanding the 
resignation his own statement that he had 
appointed Mr. Haney on the condition 
that the latter would follow out the Presi- 
dent’s policies. 

It is on these grounds, chiefly, that 
Coolidge will be attacked. Many per- 
sons, especially those with business ex- 
perience, will see in the situation an 
ordinary question of efficiency. It is 
generally admitted that for such an 
enterprise as managing ships, one-man 
authority and responsibility are desirable, 
almost indispensable. Also, nearly every- 
body will agree that the business of 
managing the government’s ships is an 
executive function, for which the President 
should be responsible and over which he 
should have authority. 

But Congress, in creating the Shipping 
Board and turning the ships over to their 
control, had a purpose which may or may 
not be wise, according to individual opin- 
ion, but which certainly was legitimate. 
It was included in the purposes of Congress 
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that ports distant from New York, on the 
Gulf of Mexico and on the Pacific Coast, 
should be given service and should be 
developed. Having in mind that these 
communities and their needs should be 
adequately reflected in the management of 
the ships, Congress provided that a cer- 
tain number of the members of the board 
should come from the Pacific Coast and 
from the Gulf of Mexico. 

If on any commission there is to be re- 
gional representation, it follows that one- 
man management is inconsistent with that 
ideal. The notion of regional representa- 
tion on these commissions has come to 
have vitality. Senator Underwood has 
said that the membership of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should be selected 
on a regional basis, although that is not 
provided in the law; and among the many 
angles of the coming contest in Congress 
will be opposition to a pending appoint- 
ment made by Coolidge to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, on the ground 
that the new member is selected from 
New York at a time when a great area of 
the South and Southwest is not repre- 
sented on the commission. 

At the opening of this article, I put 
this constitutional controversy in terms of 
a game. That was chiefly a device for 
making a complex situation clear. That 
device involves no diminution of the deep 
seriousness of an issue that goes to the 
heart of government. In theory, these 
questions are matters of principle. In 
actuality, they become, largely, contro- 
versies between men and groups of men 
as to which shall have most power in 
managing the country, most control 
over patronage, most personal prestige. 
Government is a constantly changing 
organism. The variations of direction 
that occur from time to time are fre- 
quently the expression of the balance be- 
tween personal equations. So unimpor- 
tant a person as the postmaster at Port- 
land, Oregon, by his demand that he be 
allowed to keep his office and its emolu- 
ments, has its effect, one way or the other, 
in the structure of the government as a 
going concern. 
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“Cowboy Jim” Dahlman, Mayor of Omaha 
Who Has Set a Record in American Municipal Politics 


AYORS, as a class, are birds of 
passage. Seldom do they remain 
long in office, and seldom, too, do 

they pass on to higher places in political 
life. True, Grover Cleveland was at one 
time mayor of Buffalo, and President Cool- 
idge was mayor of Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, Brand Whitlock was four times 
mayor of Toledo, and Newton D. Baker 
was twice mayor of Cleveland; but few, 
indeed, are those who progress as those 
men did. Few remain as mayors for more 
than two or, at the most, three terms, and 
it is only natural that those who manage 
to hold on should attract attention. 

Probably the record is held by Harry 
Wooding, who has been mayor of Danville, 
Virginia, since 1892. Another is Frank 
Conley, who has been Mayor of Deer 
Lodge, Montana, since 1894; and Samuel 
A. Carlson who has been Mayor of James- 
town, New York, since 1908. But these 
are all small communities. Danville is 
predominantly Democratic! Jamestown 
is a manufacturing community composed 
largely of Scandinavians who seem to be 
predominantly in favor of the policies 
fathered by Mayor Carlson. Conley is 
the “strong man,” the law-and-order 
mayor, who for many years was also the 
warden of the state penitentiary in his 
town. Therefore, all of these are special, 
extraordinary cases. 

In larger cities, long-time mayors are, 
if anything, less common. One of the 
most notable examples is that of Carter 
H. Harrison, who served twelve years as 
Mayor of Chicago, although his five terms 
were not consecutive; his father was as- 
sassinated in his own fifth term in the same 


office. And James Rolph, Jr., is serving 
a fourth term as mayor of San Francisco, 
having first been elected in rorr. 

But these men are outdistanced by 
James C. Dahlman, who is serving his 
sixth term as mayor of Omaha, Nebraska. 
He was elected first in 1906, was in office 
until 1918, when he was defeated, and was 
returned to office in 1921. Now it would 
almost seem that he is a fixture, although 
he is a Democrat in a community that is 
not always Democratic. He has served 
already nearly eighteen years as mayor 
of Omaha. 

Bad mayors disappear because their 
communities get up in arms and throw 
them out, after tiring of maladministra- 
tion. Reform mayors, on the other hand, 
are thrown out because their people get 
tired of reform, or because the better ele- 
ment, seeing a man of whom they approve 
in office, light-heartedly forget to register 
or to vote, and permit their opponents to 
defeat him. Any mayor, then, who has 
been reélected more than two or three 
times is properly an object of interest, 
even beyond the boundaries of his own 
community. 

Thus it is with Mayor Dahlman—“ Cow- 
boy Jim” Dahlman, as the newspapers of 
other cities delight to call him. For 
eighteen years he has been mayor, and in 
those years Omaha has prospered and im- 
proved. When he was elected it was a 
wide-open town, in which saloons and or- 
ganized vice were powerful interests, 
capable of bringing tremendous pressure 
to bear. A reform mayor would have had 
a gorgeous opportunity—for a time. But 
Dahlman was not a reform mayor. Asa 
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matter of fact, his opponents insisted, and 
many people believed, that he was “in 
cahoots with” the dark powers. 

Yet, after a vigorous campaign, he was 
elected, and since then organized vice has 
disappeared, and the liquor interests were 
all but gone even before national prohi- 
bition came. Yet, when one stops to 
figure it out, one wonders just how it was 
accomplished. Time was when Omaha 
was said, at least locally, to be the “ wick- 
edest city in America.” Certain it is, 
that if that undesirable distinction did not 
actually belong to this city on the Mis- 
souri, whatever city surpassed her in vice 
was wicked, indeed. It would behard 
now to find a city in which wickedness (of 
the old sort, at any rate) is less in evidence. 
No one, of course, would claim all the 
credit for Jim Dahlman, but certainly 
much of it has been accomplished by him 
or because of him—how much, perhaps he 
could tell, but he is modest and claims but 
little except in the heat of campaigns. 

James Charles Dahlman is a small man, 
thin and wiry, smooth-shaven and thin- 
lipped. He is as bald as an egg, and his 


eyes are sharp and penetrating. He is 
quiet and friendly, and easy to approach, 
but, with all that, is not the kind that one 


could easily trample upon. As to that, 
it could hardly be done at all, for while he 
is quiet, he reminds one of a coiled spring 
—slender but powerful. He was reared 
on the cattle range, and the quietness one 
often finds in ranchers is typical of him. 
He is the product of a small Texas 
ranch, on which he first appeared in 1856. 
His education, as might be imagined, was 
not of the best, for the Texas ranch coun- 
try in the ’sixties was not equipped with 
the finest schools in the world. They 
supplied him, however, with a grade school 
education, that was very much interrupted 
by the duties which ranch life thrust upon 
any one who could hold his own in the 
saddle. From the time he was old enough 
to straddle a mustang he punched cows 
and did range and trail work. For 
thirty-five years he was a cowboy, a 
rancher, and an “expert brand reader” 
employed for a time by the Wyoming 
Livestock Growers’ Association. 
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His move from Texas to Wyoming and 
Nebraska was a natural development in 
his life, for in the days of the open range 
cattle were driven from south to north and 
back again, taking advantage of the sea- 
sons. “Cowboy Jim” settled at Valen- 
tine, on the Niobrara River in northern 
Nebraska, which was then the terminus 
of what is now the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern Railroad. When the railroad was 
built west of Valentine, Dahlman moved 
with it to Chadron, Nebraska. Here, in 
1884, when he was twenty-eight years old, 
he cast his first vote. It was in the Pres- 
idential election, and he voted for Cleve- 
land. Never before had he lived near a 
polling place long enough to vote. He 
became a member of the city council, and 
in 1886 Dawes County was organized. 
In the first election the entire Republican 
ticket won. 

“Some time after this,” Mayor Dahl- 
man says, “the Democrats of the place 
came to me and asked me to run for sheriff 
on the Democratic ticket. Knowing it 
was a hopeless fight, unless I had matters 
arranged in some way to afford me even a 
chance at it, I suggested that I would make 
the race provided every other nominee on 
the Democratic ticket would go on as trad- 
ing stock. This was agreed to. The total 
vote was about 2,000, with a normal Re- 
publican majority of about 800. How- 
ever, I was elected by about 55 majority 
—the first Democrat to hold office in that 
county. 

“Tt was upon the occasion of this, my 
first election at Chadron, that an eye- 
opening instance of election juggling oc- 
curred. The Australian ballot was being 
used. This was a new town and there 
were a good many transient voters, all 
having a right to vote. The fellows who 
were handling the machine end of it were 
marking the ballots and seeing that they 
were ‘properly’ deposited. About eleven 
o’clock in the morning, my partner and I 
had suspicions that one of the groups 
marking the ballots was doing something’ 
not altogether regular. So, when they 
were bringing up the vote, we pulled two 
or three ballots out of their hands and, 
sure enough, my name had been crossed off. 
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From that minute until closing time, my 
partner and I were the only ones who 
marked the ballots of transients.” 

With a real start in politics as sheriff 
of Dawes County, Dahlman widened his 
activities. He served three times as sheriff 
—a task not to be despised in Dawes 
County, Nebraska, in the ’eighties and 
early ’nineties—and in 1892 was elected a 
delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention that nominated Cleveland. 
In 1894 he was elected mayor of Chadron, 
and in 1896 he went as a delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention at Chi- 
cago. 

The Nebraska delegation was at Chicago 
to nominate Bryan, who, even then, was an 
old friend of “Cowboy Jim,” but Dahlman 
disagreed with his associates as to method. 
The delegation decided that no one should 
be asked to nominate Mr. Bryan until 
Nebraska’s contingent was reached in the 
roll-call. 

“This, in my judgment, would have 
been ruinous to our purpose,” says Mayor 
Dahlman, “so, the day of the nomination 
I asked a young man named Lewis, in the 
Georgia delegation, to nominate Mr. 
Bryan when his name was called. I had 
considerable difficulty getting his consent 
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to do so, but he finally gave it, and in pre- 
senting Mr. Bryan’s name made one of 
the most beautiful speeches I have ever 
heard. I have never seen him since, but 
if he should be reminded of the incident, 
he would recall it vividly.” 

At the Chicago Convention, after the 
nominations were in, but before the ballot- 
ing began, Bryan approached Dahlman, 
and gave him a hand-written slip. Bryan 
undoubtedly expected Dahlman to give 
the instructions written on the slip to 
the other members of his delegation, but 
when Dahlman read the note he thought 
differently. It is reproduced below. 

Dahlman had gone to Chicago to see 
Bryan chosen as nominee. Already he 
had proposed a resolution in the Nebraska 
Democratic Convention in which he pre- 
sented Bryan as Nebraska’s choice. 
Bryan, it is true, had requested that the 
resolution be withdrawn, and Dahlman 
had complied. But at Chicago he was 
determined to do what he could to see his 
friend nominated. Therefore, Bryan’s 
penciled instructions disappeared into 
Dahlman’s pocket, and only recently 
have reappeared in a file of old papers. 
He proceeded to take an active part in the 
convention in his own way. 















DEFEATED, THEN RECALLED 


From 1896 to 1900 “Cowboy Jim” 
was chairman of the Democratic State 
Committee of Nebraska, and from 1900 
to 1908 was a member of the Democratic 
National Committee, and for a time was 
a member of the executive committee. 

In 1899 he decided to move to Omaha, 
and seven years later he was elected 
mayor. In 1910 he ran for governor, but 
was defeated. Perhaps Mayor Dahlman 
of Chadron would have done better than 
Mayor Dahlman of Omaha, for Nebraska, 
except for Omaha, is rural, and the mayor 
of the one large city is not so apt to 
appeal to the people of the rest of the 
state as is some one less closely associated 
with a center which the farmers believe 
is opposed to their interests. 

Despite that defeat, Mayor Dahlman 
continued to be reélected as mayor of 
Omaha. The commission form took the 
place of the old mayor-and-city-council 
system, yet Dahlman still retained the 
office of mayor. In 1918, however, his 
luck broke, and he was defeated. He was 
appointed United States Marshal for Ne- 
braska, but when the next election came 
around, he was urged to run again. 
Finally he decided to do so, and was 
elected in a landslide. 

Since then he has been elected again, 
and is now serving a term which expires in 
1927; it is not unlikely that he will be 
reélected. He is popular, he is able, 
he has done much for his city, and 
while he is no reformer (had he been he 
would long since have disappeared as 
mayor) he has done in a very quiet way 
much of the work that a reformer would 
probably have made a noise about. That 
he is honest is obvious to the people of 
Omaha. And hehasa well-earned reputa- 
tion for being as true to his word as men 
can be to their bonds, and of scrupulously 
living up to every pledge. 

Frank R. Kent, of The Baltimore Sun, 
in writing a short article about Mayor 
Dahlman, hit him off very well in spots, 
but made a serious mistake in his esti- 
mate of the man. 

“He probably was a cowboy once,” 
wrote Mr. Kent, “but he looks less like 
one now than like the genteel, but slightly 
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discouraged proprietor of the local drug 
store.” 

One can only imagine from this that Mr. 
Kent’s experience with ranchmen and cow- 
boys is limited, for he is wrong. It may 
be, of course, that some discouraged drug- 
store proprietor may resemble Mayor 
Dahlman, but if “Cowboy Jim” were to 
don his chaps and sombrero, and appear 
at some roundup where he is unknown, he 
would instantly be accepted by the cattle 
men as one of themselves. He fits in such 
a place. 

Any citizen can go to Jim Dahlman for 
assistance. Any citizen can go to him 
with a plan for furthering the interests of 
the city, and if the plan appeals to him, 
and seems to be workable, he will do what 
he can to further it, and ultimately, some- 
how, it will probably be put into effect 
—quietly. 

One cannot honestly grow rich at being 
mayor, and Mayor Dahlman is not rich. 
He is modest, and his home is modest. 
Nor could he be touched by money. 
He believes in the honesty of the men 
about him. He is a believer in the doc- 
trine of local self-government and of the 
curtailment of the centralization of power. 
Yet, in his local government, he does not 
believe in interference with business, or 
in playing labor against capital. In his 
eighteen years as mayor of the biggest 
city in Nebraska there has been very little 
trouble between labor and capital, just 
as there has been very little criticism of the 
city’s government. 

Criticism there always is, of course, and 
particularly during city elections. Some- 
times Dahlman has been rabidly criti- 
cized, and even to-day, when most of 
Omaha seems contented to have this man 
continuously as mayor, there are critics. 
Yet, in a city which is more Republican 
than Democratic, and in which the bossed 
machine of years ago has largely disap- 
peared, Mayor Dahlman seems more than 
able to hold his own—seems able to look 
confidently forward to still more terms 
as mayor, and that, considering how few 
men there are who have been able to do 
so, Should be almost enough for any man. 

—Hawthorne Daniel. 





American Imperialism in the Indies 


The Second of a Series on the Governments of the Caribbean 


HENRY KITTREDGE NORTON 


GES of imperialism in the 

Caribbean have been flung at the 
United States repeatedly. We 

are accused of all kinds of subtle schemes 
to impair or usurp the sovereignty of 
the three island republics of Cuba, Haiti, 
and Santo Domingo and to annex their 
territory. The fact that there is no power 
on earth which would or could prevent 
the United States from taking any or all 
of them whenever she likes and that they 
still maintain their independence, is not 
sufficient answer to those who traffic in 
such charges. The fact that American 
officials have governed Cuba twice and 
Santo Domingo once and have on each 
occasion been withdrawn and the govern- 
ment turned over to their people, is not 
sufficient evidence of American good faith. 

The Isle of Pines Treaty ratification 
has been treated as only a friendly gesture, 
worth no more than passing diplomatic 
and editorial courtesies. For the poli- 
ticians who fatten on the independence, 
the freedom, the sovereignty, the self- 
government of Cuba, Santo Domingo, and 
Haiti, we are the “imperialistic Colossus 
of the North,” the great destroyer which 
constantly menaces the nationality of the 
peoples of whom they are the self- 
appointed and solicitous defenders. 

It is worth while to examine this Ameri- 
can “imperialism” in action and to see 
how baleful is the influence against which 
the heroes of freedom rage. 

Cuba, of course, is the richest prize. 
It is a beautiful island, wonderfully pro- 
ductive, and capable of almost unlimited 
development. It is but a few hours’ run 
from our shores; its harbors are many and 
excellent and they command the passages 
from the Atlantic into the Caribbean. 
Its 3,000,000 people are helpless against 
the might of the United States. A dainty 


morsel indeed to tempt the imperialistic 
appetite! 

When we went into the Spanish- 
American War we pledged ourselves to 
the world not to annex Cuba. The 
announcement was received with some 
cynicism and, when we established a 
provisional government in the island after 
that war, the chancelleries of Europe were 
quite prepared and quite reconciled to see 
it remain indefinitely. Such was the way 
of the world. 

In 1902, the American officials were 
withdrawn and the government turned 
over to Estrada Palma, who had been 
duly chosen by the Cubans at an election 
conducted under American supervision, 
but in which we had not lifted a finger for 
one candidate or another. America had 
kept her pledge. She had freed the 
Cubans from the Spanish yoke and she 
had given them their independence. 

There was but one string tied to this. 
The Cuban people had had no training or 
experience in the art of self-government 
and their tradition was not a plant on 
which democracy might be expected to 
flower. It behooved the United States 
to see that the independence she gave 
was not destroyed by others and that the 
self-government she established was not 
lost through financial or political machina- 
tions such as had been known in some of 
the other states of Latin-America. To 
these ends the so-called Platt Amendment 
was included in the Cuban Constitution 
and also embodied in a treaty between the 
young republic and the United States. 

The Platt Amendment provides in brief 
that the United States may “intervene 
for the preservation of Cuban independence, 
the maintenance of a government adequate 
for the protection of life, property, and 
individual liberty, and for discharging 
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the obligations with respect to Cuba imposed 
by the Treaty of Paris on the United States, 
now to be assumed\and undertaken by the 
government of Cuba.” Cuba further under- 
takes not to “assume or contract any public 
debt, to pay the interest upon which and to 
make reasonable sinking-fund provision 
for the ultimate dis- 
charge of which the 
ordinary revenues 
of the Island of 
Cuba, after defray- 
ing the current ex- 
penses of the gover? 
ment, shall be in- 
adequate.” ‘There 
are also certain re- 
quirements as to 
sanitation the ful- 
fillment of which 
the United States 
receives authority 
to insure. 
The Platt Amend- 
ment is the chief 
point of attack of 


the Cuban poli- 


ticians. Itisrailed 
at as an impair- 
ment of the sov- 
ereignty of Cuba, 
a blot on her fair 
name, and an insult 
to her people. The 
justice of such 
claims will be dis- 
cussed later. For 
the present we are 
concerned with 
what the United 
States has done under the amendment. 

At the first opportunity, the Cubans 
demonstrated the desirability of some such 
restraint upon their political activities. 
President Palma, assisted by the momen- 
tum of the provisional régime, gave the 
country a very creditable administration. 
But when it came to the election of a 
successor, the Latin-American tradition 
triumphed. Palma used the governmental 
machinery to control the election, and the 
opposition, balked at the polls, went into 
the hills and started a revolt. This 
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resulted in the United States taking over 
the government, first under Taft and then 
under Magoon. The American adminis- 
tration was not one to be proud of and 
has left a bad odor among the Cubans, 
but it was better than civil war. 

In 1909, the government was again 
handed back to the 
Cubans, under 
President Gomez. 
At the end of his 
term Cuba man- 
aged its one suc- 
cessful transfer of 
the presidency on 
a political basis 
President Menocal 
a Cornell graduate, 
took office peace- 
fully and gave the 
country a fairly 
decent administra- 
tion. In spite of 
this—perhaps be- 
cause of it—he had 
to have the help of 
United States ma- 
rines to prevent 
revolution after his 
reélection in 1917. 
Encouraged by this 
form of approval 
by the United 
States, content 
with two terms as 
president, and 
blessed with un- 
precedentedly high 
customs receipts 
during the post- 
war activity, Menocal succumbed entirely 
to the Latin-American tradition. Graft, 
corruption, bribery, and extortion rose to 
new levels of efficiency. The cost of gov- 
ernment per inhabitant jumped from $23 
in 1919 to $45 in 1920. This was the 
period when other nations had war ex- 
penses, but Cuba escaped these. And, as 
the opportunities were unusual, unusual 
precautions were taken to insure their 
remaining in the hands of the same crowd 
for another term. 

Alfredo Zayas was the Administration 
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candidate for president and all of the 
powers of government were exerted in his 
favor. First, the portfolios of war and 
marine were combined with that of the 
interior so the military could be used in 
the elections. Military supervisors were 
then appointed to supersede the civil 
authorities in 73 of the 112 municipalities. 
The army itself was manipulated to put 
the “right men in the right place.” The 
Liberals were in many places kept from 
voting until the Conservatives or Govern- 
ment party had finished, whereupon the 
polls were closed. 

Under these circumstances Zayas was 
declared elected, but the Liberals refused 
to accept this result and contested the 
election in a large number of districts. 
The courts held up the cases and talk of 
revolution was rife. Again it was only 
the United States that could prevent an 
explosion. Instead of waiting for revolu- 
tion to break and then sending troops to 
quell it, President Wilson sent General 
Crowder to Cuba as his personal repre- 
sentative, with instructions to straighten 
out the political tangle and to avoid an 
uprising. 

The power of the United States was 
ample; her right to be there under the 
Platt Amendment was clear; and General 
Crowder, speaking with the voice of the 
President of the United States, had to be 
listened to. First he got the two candi- 
dates, Zayas and Gomez, to agree to abide 
by the decision of the courts if he would 
get them to make a decision on the con- 
tests. Then he got President Menocal to 
order an immediate hearing and decision 
under the terms of the electoral law which 
General Crowder himself had drawn up 
after the troubles of 1917. The decision 
of the courts was favorable to Zayas, and 
he was duly inaugurated in May, 1921. 
Again the Platt Amendment had saved 
Cuba from civil war. 

The reform measures demanded by 
General Crowder were passed, the ac- 
coutiting system was reorganized, a shift 
of government employees was made in the 
interest of economy, the judiciary was 
strengthened, the Augean stables of the 
lottery were cleaned, and to insure an 
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honest administration a number of venal 
cabinet officers were dismissed and re- 
placed by men of unquestioned integrity. 
The conditions were thus met and a 
new loan of $50,000,000 to take care of 
the unfunded debt and certain refunding 
operations was floated, the bonds bringing 
the unprecedented price of 96.77. Again 
the United States had put Cuba on her 
feet. Again there was a show of decency 
in Cuban governmental circles. General 
Crowder, in recognition of his signal 
services, was made Ambassador to Cuba. 

When President Zayas got his loan and 
received General Crowder’s credentials as 
ambassador, it made a new man of him. 
No longer would he be the docile instru- 
ment of Washington. No longer would 
he submit to the General’s dictation. 
Cuba was an independent sovereign 
state and he was its president—thanks 
to Washington and General Crowder, of 
course, but that was ancient history 
now. He had his duty to his country, 
his family, and himself. He proceeded 
to devote himself to these in the order 
of their importance in his mind. The 
reforms, hastily installed to secure the 
loan, as hastily went by the board. The 
honest cabinet officers were summarily 
dismissed and their venal predecessors 
reinstated. The lottery went back on the 
old basis and the president’s own son was 
put in charge. 

There is no conflict between the Cuban 
people and the United States, its people, 
its government, its financiers, or its mer- 
chants. There is a very real conflict 
between the Latin-American political tra- 
dition as embodied in the Cuban politicians 
and typified by Zayas, and the Anglo- 
Saxon political tradition as embodied 
in the Platt Amendment and typified 
by General Crowder. Whatever Ameri- 
can “imperialism” may have received by 
way of benefits in Cuba has been repaid 
tenfold by benefits Cuba has received from 
the United States. In fact, Cuba to-day 
would be deep in economic quicksands 
if it were not for the preferential tariff 
rate American “imperialism” has accorded 
her, a preference which, according to 
official estimates, benefited Cuba to the 
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extent of $40,000,000 between 1904 and 
1909 alone. 

Whenever the United States has in- 
terfered in Cuban affairs it has been to 
save Cuba, not from herself, but from 
those within her gates who would despoil 
her. If individual bankers or others have 
benefited from such action, the benefit 
has been incidental. Furthermore, it has 
been trifling in comparison either with 
the good done for Cuba, with the bankers’ 
opportunities elsewhere, or with the op- 
portunities they would have in Cuba it- 
self were she once allowed to fall a prey 
to the unrestrained activities of her 
politicians. So far the balance of benefit 
is wholly on the Cuban side of the ledger 
except in the philosophical realm of 
national sovereignty, a realm wholly 
beyond the ken of all but a meagre few of 
her people. 

This is not to say that American inter- 
ference has been wholly commendable. 
The criticisms of the Magoon régime have 
already been mentioned. But the effort 
of the United States has always had as its 
motive a service to the Cuban people and 
not the enrichment of American capital- 
ists, nor the placing in office of American 
officials. American “imperialism” in 
Cuba has been consistently benevolent 
and preponderatingly beneficent, those 
who rail against it to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 


American Imperialism 
in Santo Domingo 


In its relations with the Dominican 
Republic the United States has had 
no Platt Amendment to legalize its acts 
or to define its sphere of activity. Yet 
it was compelled to take part in the affairs 
of the republic. This it did under the 
implications of the Monroe Doctrine as 
President Roosevelt outlined them in an 
address of August 11, 1905. 


The Monroe Doctrine is not a part of in- 
ternational law. But it is the fundamental 
feature of our foreign policy as far as the 
Western Hemisphere is concerned, and it 
has more and more been meeting with recogni- 
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tion abroad. It is out of the question to claim 
a right and yet shirk the responsibility for 
exercising that right. We cannot 
adhere permanently to the Monroe Doctrine 
unless we succeed in making it evident in the 
first place that we do not intend to treat it in 
any shape or way as an excuse for aggrandize- 
ment on our part at the expense of the re- 
publics to the south of us; second, that we 
do not intend to permit it to be used by any 
of these republics as a shield to protect that 
republic from the consequences of its own 
misdeeds against foreign nations; third, that 
inasmuch as by this doctrine we prevent 
other nations from interfering on this side of 
the water, we shall ourselves in good faith 
try to help those of our sister republics, which 
need such help, upward toward peace and 
order. 


With regard to Santo Domingo, he 
added: 


Santo Domingo has now made an appeal 
to us for help and not only every 
principle of wisdom but every generous in- 
stinct within us bids us respond to the appeal. 

. . The immediate threat came to them 
in the shape of foreign intervention. The 
previous rulers of Santo Domingo had reck- 
lessly incurred debts, and owing to her in- 
ternal disorders she had ceased to be able to 
provide means of paying the debts. The 
patience of her foreign creditors had become 
exhausted, and at least one foreign nation 
was on the point of intervention and was only 
prevented from intervening by the unofficial 
assurance of this government that it would 
itself strive to help Santo Domingo in her hour 
of need. 


Roosevelt at that time was hopeful 
that the new arrangement which he 
brought about would discourage revolu- 
tionary movements and that we could 
act in conjunction with the Dominican 
authorities for the rehabilitation of the 
republic. That he was too sanguine we 
have already seen. The efficiency and 
honesty of the customs administration 
under American control left a surplus 
over and above the amount necessary for 
the service of the debt, greater than the 
previous gross revenue of the government. 
This aroused the cupidity of those poli- 
ticians who were out of office, a cupidity 
which soon found expression in old- 
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fashioned revolution and finally, in 1916, 
in governmental paralysis. 

It was at this juncture that the United 
States took full charge and set up “The 
Military Government of the United States 
in Santo Domingo.” An admiral of the 
United States Navy became governor 
and all the higher officers of administration 
were Americans. Thus American “im- 
perialism” came into action in Santo 
Domingo. What was done by the agents 
of this imperialism and what were the 
results? 

The first task of the Americans was to 
suppress revolutionary activities. There 
was opposition on the part of various 
armed bands who roamed the country, 
now in the guise of revolting politicians, 
and now frankly bandits. It was neces- 
sary to suppress these gentry and this was 
promptly and effectually done by the 
marines. To prevent a recurrence of 
these activities the population was dis- 
armed. This done, the only remaining 
military problem was effectively to police 
the country, a comparatively easy task 
for a disciplined and responsible force. 

The change soon made itself felt. It 
was a new experience for the Dominican 
peasants to be able to go about freely and 
without fear. They even began to leave 
the hovels they had hidden away in the 
brush and to build new cabins out on the 
roads. This was merely the concrete 
evidence of the new mental atmosphere 
that the Americans had brought into the 
country. Security had superseded fear 
as the mental background of the people. 
So they smiled at the efforts of the political 
press to paint the occupation in colors 
of horror and to depict the terror of the 
population at the approach of the “‘in- 
vaders.”” 

To insure the continuance of peace and 
order after the departure of the marines, a 
Guardia, or national police, numbering 800 
men and officered by Americans, was 
formed. Attention could then be turned 
to other matters, such as the collection 
of internal taxes. Here it was found that 
the same sort of fraud and thieving was 
going on that had undermined the custom- 
houses. From a little more than three 
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quarters of a million dollars in 1916, the 
collections increased to nearly four mil- 
lions in 1920. This increase was not due 
to any enhancement of the tax rates but 
merely to honest and uniform collection. 
The one tax imposed by the Americans 
was a land tax. This was met by con- 
siderable opposition, although the rate 
was but one half of 1 per cent. on the 
assessed valuation. 

The great service of the Americans in 
the tax administration was the introduc- 
tion of system and honesty. Not only 
were all obligations met, but the salaries 
of employees were materially increased. 
In spite of the bitter criticism of the Amer- 
ican occupation, there have been few at- 
tempts to charge the Americans with graft 
or dishonesty and those that have been 
made have fallen flat. 

Appreciated by Dominicans and Amer- 
icans alike was the work of the military 
government in education. The number 
of rural primary schools was increased 
from 84 to 489. In addition, 49 city 
primary schools, 69 graded schools, 6 
industrial schools, 4 special schools, and 
2 normal schools were established, and 
the university was reorganized. The 
salaries of teachers were increased five- 
to ten-fold. The total attendance in- 
creased from about 1,000 to more than 
100,000. More than 60,000 Dominican 
children have learned to read and write 
through opportunities given them by the 
United States. 

The road program of the military 
government encountered some difficulties, 
owing to a lack of understanding between 
the local officials and Washington. But 
considerable work was accomplished and 
even. to-day, as one spins along on an 
excellent highway, the chauffeur says with 
a grin that this road. was built by the 
Americanos. In no essential of material 
progress were the Dominicans more back- 
ward, and nothing that was done during 
the occupation met with more general ap- 
proval than the roadbuilding. 

Disorder had disappeared. An honest 
government was functioning. Financial 
affairs were in excellent shape. Educa- 
tion had been vastly improved. A pro- 
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gram of constructing roads and other 
much-needed public works was being exe- 
cuted. Everything was ripe for the capi- 
talists of the United States to step in and 
reap the fruits of this “imperalism.” But 
what did the “imperialist” government 
at Washington do? It announced its 
intention to withdraw its forces and turn 
the government of the country back to the 
Dominicans. It was believed that suffi- 
cient progress had been made so that the 
Dominicans themselves could carry on 
the work, preserve order, and fulfill their 
treaty obligations. 

The response to this announcement was 
not encouraging. The Dominican poli- 
ticlans sprang into action. They boy- 
cotted the election which it was planned 
to hold under American supervision. 
They stopped the whole proceedings. 
Why? Because they would not allow 
the former president, who had been 
consulted by the State Department, to 
receive the credit for ending the occupa- 
tion! 

Washington nonplussed them by can- 
celling all arrangements and announcing 
that the United States was ready to go 
ahead when the Dominicans were. The 
next move was then up to the local pa- 
triots. After a while they cooled off and 
a new plan was worked out. This time 
the leaders of all factions were gathered 
in a conference at Washington. As a 
result of this meeting, a plan of procedure 
was agreed upon and an election was held 
in March, 1924. 

General Horacio Vasquez, a politician 
who in the old days had more than once 
led a revolution, was elected to the presi- 
dency, with Federico Velasquez, the 
leader of the strongest group opposed to 
Vasquez, as vice-president. On July 12, 
1924, they assumed the duties of their 
offices, and on the same day the evacua- 
tion of the American forces was begun. 
It was completed on September 17th, 
and since that day the sole representa- 
tive of American “imperialism” in 
Santo Domingo has been the General 
Receiver, with one or two assistants, con- 
tinuing his work under the Convention 
of 1907. 
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American Imperialism 
in Haiti 


When the Haitian Republic descended 
into the bloody orgy which marked the end 
of both the administration and the life of 
President Guillaume Sam, United States 
marines were sent in to restore order. 
They met little opposition and by the end 
of July, 1915, were in full control. On 
August 12th an election was held by the 
National Assembly, and Dartiguenave 
was chosen president. A few days later, 
over the protest of the Haitian Govern- 
ment, Admiral Caperton, acting on in- 
structions from Washington, took over 
the custom-houses, and commenced the 
organization of a constabulary, turning 
over such funds as were not needed for 
this purpose or for relief work to the Darti- 
guenave government. So American “im- 
perialism”’ became active in Haiti. 

There were those ready to oppose 
it. Bands of cacos, or bandits, urged 
on by the politicians who saw their vested 
interests threatened by the Americans, 
continued their operations against the 
American, as they had against former 
administrations. But this time they had 
a different problem and there was a 
different result. Instead of the cacos 
suppressing the government, the Ameri- 
cans suppressed the cacos. 

This was not done without some diffi- 
culty. The suppression of bandit gangs 
in a mountainous country devoid of roads 
is no easy task. Roads were a necessity, 
and the Americans found a Haitain law 
requiring citizens to work upon the local 
roads. This law was revived, and the 
corvée system established. The cacos were 
eventually suppressed, but the politicians 
did not miss the chance to tell the people 
that this corvée system was only the be- 
ginning of an American attempt to rein- 
troduce slavery. 

The cacos disposed of, the next task of 
the Marines was to organize a Gendarm- 
erie. This force, now numbering about 
3,000 men, is a model of efficiency and 
usefulness. It is officered by some 120 
Americans and 20 Haitians. The Ameri- 
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cans are for the most part lent by the 
Marine Corps. They hold a higher rank 
in the Gendarmerie and receive some 
additional pay from the Haitian Treasury. 

Of the work of these men to-day, 
America may well be proud. From the 
routine duties of Marine Corps life they 
have been elevated to positions where they 
control the life of tens of thousands of 
people. While the Haitian authorities 
continue to function, almost every activity 
is supervised through these officers of the 
Gendarmerie. Besides preserving order, 
they check the municipal officials, super- 
vise the local courts, inspect the schools, 
and pay the teachers—in fact, act as 
inspecting and disbursing officers for 
all purposes within their districts. They 
work at all hours and live in crude quarters 
in out-of-the-way towns where they see 
few if any other Americans. Many of 
them have not even their families with 
them because of the difficulties of life, 
the lack of schools, and the dangers of 
disease. 

The two offices of Financial Adviser and 
General Receiver, originally separate, 
have been combined in the person of 
Dr. W. W. Cumberland, an officer of 
wide experience in such work. He has 
full control over all financial transactions 
of the Haitian Government. No debt is 
incurred and no bill is paid without his 
approval. Under this arrangement Hai- 
tian finances have been placed on an 
enviable basis. All obligations are 
promptly paid. There is a balance in the 
Treasury. The national debt is being 
rapidly reduced and Haitian bonds are 
selling at close to par. 

Of even greater immediate interest to 
the Haitian people is the medical service. 
Eleven hospitals have been established, 
where more than a quarter of a million 
patients were treated during the last year. 
Rural dispensaries reach still more. Sani- 
tary regulations are made and enforced. 
Streets and markets are cleaned for the 
first time in Haitian history. Attention 
is given to water supplies and sewage. 

Meanwhile other Americans—Navy en- 
gineers for the most part—are opening 
roads through the island, bridging its 
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rivers, erecting schools and _ hospitals. 
City streets are being paved. Drains 
and culverts are coming to a people ac- 
customed to mud. Waterworks and elec- 
tric lighting plants have been instalted in 
the principal cities. Irrigation systems 
are helping to increase the productivity 
of the country. New. wharves facilitate 
shipping, and lighthouses now render 
the coasts of Haiti safe for navigation. 
Telegraphs and telephones have united 
the country as it has never been united 
before. 

The great problem of Haiti is poverty. 
While other services are giving it the 
fundamental machinery of civilization 
and organizing its finances to maintain 
this machinery, the agricultural service is 
working at the problem of increased pro- 
duction. This involves not only the 
study of soils and the usual experimental 
work but also the education of the Haitian 
peasant in the fundamentals of agricul- 
ture. It must be remembered that culti- 
vation had practically ceased during the 
Haitian régime and the natives were har- 
vesting merely the yield of wild coffee 
and other plants. Haitian teachers are 
now being trained to go among the peas- 
ants and instruct them in the rudiments 
of modern agriculture. A central school 
of agriculture has been opened and also a 
number of trade and industrial schools 
for both boys and girls. In addition to 
this there are agricultural extension schools 
for adults and farm schools for the children 
not reached by the rural schools. 

All of this work is being carried on 
without any increase of the burden of 
taxation upon the Haitian people. Money 
which previously went to officials in the 
form of bribes or graft, is now honestly 
and equably collected and is expended 
under audit for the public benefit. And 
the work is carried on as far as possible 
with native personnel. Despite the great 
extent and variety of undertakings in pro- 
gress, the number of white officials is about 
60 only in addition to the Gendarmerie 
officers. A consistent effort is being made 
to train native officials to the point where 
they can replace the American officers. 

For evidence of economic imperialism 
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following in the wake of this “militarism ”’ 
one hunts in vain. Certain American 
interests, which secured favorable con- 
tracts from one or another of the Haitian 
presidents, have profited by the stabiliza- 
tion of the country under American rule. 
So have the nationals of other countries. 
To cavil at the “imperialism” of the 
United States in Haiti is to speak from 
wilful ignorance, a distorted sentimental- 
ism, or the direct and venal interest of the 
Haitian politician. For 95 per cent. of 
the Haitian people the worst of the 
American régime has been so much better 
than the best of what went before, that 
they walk in a new and better world. 


American Imperialism 
in Porto Rico 


Still farther to the east, in the smaller 
island of Porto Rico, is the outstanding 
example of American imperialism. We 
took the island from Spain by force of 
arms and kept it without a question as to 
the desires of its people. We have in- 
stalled a social and political régime after 
our own conception of what is right and 
proper. What, then, has American im- 
perialism meant for the Porto Rican? 

The capital, San Juan, is a city of which 
any colony, even any state, might be 
proud. Clean, well-paved, orderly, its 
stately new structures rising above the 
shores of a bay the entrance of which is 
yet watched over by the ancient fortresses 
of Spain, its residence. districts running 
out into glorious stretches of countryside, 
Porto Rico’s capital is at once a delightful 
place of residence and an efficient, modern 
business center. 

From it run east and west and south 
broad, metalled highways, the entrances 
to a road system which connects all of the 
principal towns. Well-kept dirt roads 
connect practically every village on the 
island with this highway system. A 
railroad circles the island, connecting the 
several ports and bringing the sugar- 
cane to the central and the raw sugar to 
tide-water. Telegraph and telephone sta- 
tions dot the island. 
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This is the work of the central govern- 
ment, but the towns and villages have also 
been spurred to action. Plazas have been 
parked, streets paved, sewage systems 
installed, dilapidated town halls replaced 
by up-to-date and handsome structures. 
More than this, every town boasts one or 
more excellent schools, which embody in 
artistic exteriors the latest results of sci- 
entific school planning. Far out into the 
rural districts, even well up into the moun- 
tains, one can follow the trail of the 
school-house. The villages have their 
smaller buildings, still in the same style 
and taste as the towns. And, as rapidly 
as may be, a rural school of the most 
modern type is being placed within reach 
of every child on the island. 

Hospitals, under Spanish rule limited to 
a few under church control, are now 
scattered over the island, so that no Porto 
Rican need lack for the best in modern 
medical treatment. The waters of the 
island have been impounded and controlled 
to bring an adequate supply of pure water 
to near-by towns, and great areas are 
irrigated to increase the limited productive 
acreage. 

In short, a system of public works of the 
highest efficiency, such as opulent Cuba 
never dreamed of, has been installed and 
maintained from island resources. While 
it would be too much to say there haa been 
no graft in an undertaking of this size, 
it is true that there has been so little that 
there is no trace or talk of it. Few 
American cities could show a better record. 
Many would suffer by comparison. 

Education has already reduced the 
amount of illiteracy by more than half 
and paved the way for a university. This 
institution, beside furnishing teachers to 
the local schools, sends many of its gradu- 
ates to the continent, where they teach 
Spanish or go into businesses where their 
bilingual training is of advantage. This 
ability of its graduates to speak in two 
tongues, to think in two heritages, holds 
a promise of still greater things. Porto 
Rico is almost the center of a great semi- 
circle which embraces the Anglo-Saxon 
civilization to the north and the Latin 
civilization to the west and south. It 
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begins to sense a mission as the interpreter 
of these two Americas to each other, the 
lens through which each may see the other 
more clearly and with greater under- 
standing. 

Porto Rico’s most serious problem iis 
economic, to provide sustenance for her 
enormously dense population. With 377 
people to the square mile—a density 
greater than that of China—the island 
must develop her resources to the full. 
The work of the Department of Agricul- 
ture is directed to this end. Sugar 
plantations have been practically freed 
from plant diseases and the production 
of the island raised to nearly half a million 
tons. Wide mountain areas have been 
reclaimed for coffee to meet the increasing 
demand for this product. Tobacco plant- 
ing is being extended in the valleys, and 
orchards cover most of the remaining 
available land. Each of these crops, and 
many minor ones, receive constant and 
highly skilled attention from the experts 
of the government. 

While the improvement in the condition 
of Porto Rico, her public works, her school 
system, her health service, and her agricul- 
tural development, are cited as the result 
of American “imperialism,” it is to the 
lasting credit of that “imperialism” that 
this work has not been performed by 
Americans upon a static and unresponsive 
Porto Rico. The inspiration, the impulse, 
the energy, the scientific training are 
American, but this great work of civiliza- 
tion has been accomplished by the Porto 
Ricans themselves. The head of each 
department concerned is a native of the 
island. Three of the four are graduates 
of American universities. Their subor- 
dinates are Porto Ricans. And their 
work is supported by a legislature of Porto 
Ricans who have taxed themselves and 
their fellow-citizens to pay for it. 

Only three American officials take part 
in the administration, the Governor, 
the Attorney-General, and the Auditor- 
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General. Thus the general supervision, 
the enforcement of the laws, and the con- 
trol of the expenditures remain in American 
hands. This serves to unify the govern- 
ment, protect the interests of the United 
States, and restrain any tendency toward 
reckless expenditures which might develop. 

As a result of this distribution of powers, 
Porto Rico enjoys a very large measure of 
self-government, as far as the mass of her 
people are concerned, more than Haiti, 
Santo Domingo, or Cuba at any time in 
their history. And the per capita cost 
of this government is about $11, which 
compares favorably with the $25 to $45 
of Cuba Libre. The entire budget of some 
twelve million dollars is more than covered 
by the import duty saved on the sugar 
crop alone because Porto Rico is inside 
the United States tariff wall. Other 
crops would bring the saving to a much 
higher figure. But that is not all; this 
“imperialistic”? America, which furnishes 
military and naval protection, postal, and 
many other services without cost to the 
islanders, releases to them all of the import 
duties collected at their ports and the 
internal revenue imposts collected within 
their territory. These two items alone 
furnish about one sixth of the income of the 
Porto Rican Government. 

So it appears that in Porto Rico, where 
American imperialism has been unre- 
strained, the material condition of the 
people is far and away superior to that of 
their neighbors of the adjacent islands. 
And it further appears that the material 
condition of the people of the neighboring 
republics, after due allowance is made for 
the difference in natural resources, has a 
tendency to advance or recede in a direct 
proportionate relation to the amount of 
American participation in the affairs of 
their governments. Thousands of in- 
dividual instances may be cited against 
this statement, but that there is such a 
tendency is too apparent to be successfully 
disputed. 














Real Estate Bonds and Diversification of 
Investment 


Every month in this part of the magazine the Wor.LD’s Work prinis 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom. 


NE who writes on investment 
matters with the view to helping 
people solve their investment 

problems continually finds himself revert- 
ing to certain fundamental principles 
of investment and repeating things that 
he has said before. Such repetition is 
justified, for thus is emphasis given to 
important principles, and those who deal 
with investors through personal corres- 
pondence know that these principles 
call for constant repetition to impress 
them not only upon new but also upon 
old investors. 

The principle that calls for the most 
frequent repetition is that of diversifica- 
tion. Ata time when many people have 
felt the appeal of the strong arguments 
lately advanced in favor of common stocks 
as long term investments, that principle 
needs particular emphasis, for it is when 
investors go down in the scale of invest- 
ment safety that they need most to apply 
the theory of diversification, which means 
the distribution of risks. 

But it also needs to be emphasized in 
connection with investment in bonds. 
The chairman of one of the state securities 
commissions has written to this magazine 
as follows: 


The entire bond issue proposition at the 
present time is the worst thing which the 
security law enforcement officers have to 
face. In many respects the bond issue 
question before the American investor to-day 
is worse than the stock issue one was some 
years ago. This is due to the fact that the 
average person in the street thinks when he 
purchases a bond that he has roo per cent. 
security. Unfortunately, practices have come 
up in the business of underwriting which have 
reduced that security completely, and it is 
with the thought in mind of attempting to 
procure for the investor the roo per cent. 





that this commission keeps the bond issues 
to 65 per cent. of a fair appraised value of 
the property. 


This securities commissioner was re- 
ferring to real estate mortgage bonds and 
it is in connection with the buying of those 
bonds that investors at this time particu- 
larly need to have their attention called 
to the principle of diversification. The 
Readers’ Service Bureau of this magazine 
has recently had occasion to recommend 
it to the attention of several investors 
who have been buying nothing but real 
estate mortgage issues, attracted to them, 
naturally, by the high rates of interest 
that they pay and by the very excellent 
record that they have enjoyed to date. 

In a recent article by the head of one 
of the large real estate mortgage bond 
houses the belief was expressed that it 
can be asserted safely that the testing 
period of real estate bond houses is past. 
This magazine does not share that belief. 
The great bulk of this type of financing 
in its present form has been done in recent 
years, much of it on a basis of high real 
estate values and rents, and the test for 
it will not be past until the next period of 
declining values and rents has passed. 

That period has started but has not 
gone far in the real estate field because 
record building operations strengthen the 
hands of organized labor and keep up 
building costs. The ease with which 
financing for new construction can be 
arranged is a contributing factor to this. 
The cycle cannot remain at this high 
point. Either an overbuilt condition in 
our cities will depress rents or a let-up in 
other business activities will reduce rental 
demand. Then building operations will 
stop and labor costs will come down. Real 
estate mortgage bond issues and real es- 
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tate mortgage bond houses will then face 
their test. 

Such an authority as The Wall Street 
Journal believes we have started on a 
long period of declining commodity prices, 
declining wages, declining rents, and 
declining interest rates for long term 
bonds. It says that one unmistakable 
sign is the enormous conversion of float- 
ing capital into fixed capital and goes on 
to say editorially: 

Even Germany has overbuilt factories and 
the more costly type of houses. We have 
done the same thing many times over, particu- 
larly in the building of expensive apartment 
houses. The fancy rents which are asked 
to-day will not be the rents of ten years hence. 

Investors should realize that the modern 
real estate mortgage bond differs from 
the general view in regard to real estate 
mortgages. It is generally for a larger 
percentage of the value of the property 
than the type of mortgage with which 
most people are familiar. To make it 
look like the old type of mortgage it has 
to cover a percentage of expected increase 
in the value of the property which is 
included in the appraisal. In other words, 
there is a certain element of speculation 
in it which is to be offset after the first few 
years by the gradual retirement of the 
bonds from expected earnings, and is 
compensated for to the investor by the 
high rate of interest return which he is 
given. 

When the investor seeks this high rate 
of return he should not fail to recognize 
that speculative risks go with it, and he 
should not forget the principle of diversi- 
fication and place all of his money in this 
one class of security. 

Because the editors of this magazine 
feel that these risks are greater to-day 
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than they have been in the past, the 
Wortp’s Work does not desire to recom- 
mend to its readers real estate mortgage 
bonds on new construction unless there is 
available to the investor a guarantee that 
can reasonably be expected to insure him 
against loss no matter how bad real estate 
conditions may become. The magazine 
desires to bring home to its readers that 
there are risks in this type of financing, 
as there are in most others, despite its 
excellent record to date. 

The only investments where diversifi- 
cation is not necessary are those similar 
to one contemplated by a WorLD’s Work 
reader in Mexico who had $40,000 in a 
New York bank and wrote as follows: 


In your September number, page 5509, 
“Investing a Company’s Surplus,” you said: 
“There is no better security in the world’”’ 
and “no security that enjoys quite as good 
a market as U. S. Government bonds.” 
This prompted me to write this letter. Also 
in your December, 1924, issue, page 220 
you speak of Diversification. Taking it for 
granted that | am satisfied with 43 per cent. 
interest would you advise me to invest the 
entire amount in U. S. Liberty Bonds? Would 
this be an excepted case or do you recommend 
a diversification in any and all investments? 


The reply to him was: 

When one buys U. S. Government 
bonds he has in effect the promise to pay 
of all the people and of all the businesses 
of the United States, as these bonds are 
payable largely from taxes collected from 
those sources. Therefore there seems n¢ 
further need for diversification if one ig 
satisfied with the present return of slightly 
less than 4 per cent. which these bonds 
give. You could, by practicing diversi- 
fication, secure between 5 and 6 per cent. 
on your money without taking much risk. 





Should I Borrow to Buy $100 Bonds? 


ester, New York, writes that he 

will have during the coming year 
$500 to invest. He asks whether he 
should buy through his banker five $100 
bonds at present, paying off his banker in 
installments, or wait until each successive 
$100 is saved before buying. 

In this case there seems to be no ques- 
tion of the man’s ability to save the $500. 
He apparently needs no spur of debt to 
make him effect the saving. Some people 
have to go into debt to acquire things of 
as permanent a value as bonds; otherwise 
they will never get them. James B. For- 
gan years ago suggested, as the best way 
for a young man to begin the accumula- 
tion of an estate, to go into debt for a good 
bond and, when he had that paid for, to 
use it as collateral to borrow money to 
buy another. He knew the value of a debt 
to stimulate saving. But this young man 
does not seem to need that. 

Back in 1920, the wife of a doctor in 
the West wrote that she and her husband 
had bought $10,000 of bonds by going into 
debt for them at various times and she 
wondered if it would not be well for them 
to borrow on those bonds in order to buy 
$10,000 more at the low prices then pre- 
vailing. In view of their past experience 
in buying:that way and because it seemed 
reasonable to expect if they waited to buy 
as their savings accumulated they would 
have to pay more for their bonds, this plan 
of the doctor’s wife was approved by 
the Investment Editor. As subsequent 
events proved they got their bonds at 
much lower prices than they could have 
been bought for at any time since. 

At present, however, there is no such 
likelihood of a sharp advance in bond 
prices. The general trend of bond prices 
may be upward for years to come, but the 
movement will probably be so slow that 
there would be little advantage from a 
price standpoint in buying now; and if 
the buyer has to pay higher interest on the 


A YOUNG professional man in Roch- 


money borrowed than the bonds yield, 
this advantage would very likely be more 
than offset by the interest he would pay. 

Therefore, there seems no reason why 
the Rochester young man should buy his 
year’s supply of bonds now with a view 
to getting them cheaper. And when it 
comes to preferred stocks, because of the 
great advance that has taken place in 
stock prices, it might be that he could buy 
them for less later on. Certainly it is 
more difficult at this time to select stocks 
that do not seem to have fully discounted 
the favorable conditions ahead of them 
than it would be if stock prices generally 
were not so high. 

In reply to the Rochester young man the 
Investment Editor wrote that he believed 
it would be better for him to invest his 
money in $100 bonds as it accumulates, 
rather than to borrow from the bank 
enough to buy all the bonds he could pay 
for in a year. It was pointed out to him 
that the chief advantage in borrowing 
that way would be for a person who might 
not otherwise effect that amount of saving. 
But if one is sure he can accomplish the 
saving without going into debt, the 
method of buying bonds as money accu- 
mulates seems to be the best to follow. 

The following $100 bonds and preferred 
stocks were suggested as of the kind and 
character that would seem suitable for 
such an investment as this one: 


Pacific Gas and Electric 1st and ref. 6s due 
1941 

N. Y. Edison 1st and ref 63s, 1941 

Consumers Power 1st lien and unif. 5s, 1952 

Great Northern general mtg. 7s, 1936 

St. Louis San Francisco prior lien 4s, 1950 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco §s, 1951 

Chicago & Northwestern participating pre- 
ferred paying 7 per cent. 

American Smelting and Refining 7 per cent. 
preferred 

U. S. Rubber 1st preferred paying 8 per cent. 

American Sugar Refining 7 per cent. preferred 

American & Foreign Power Company 7 per 
cent. preferred 
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Wherein We Discuss, Amiably and Seriously, 
Our Publication Plans, Our G@ontributors, and Letters from Readers 


In this issue the WorLD’s Work begins a 
series on one of the most important and 
pressing problems in American life, that of 
checking crime and administering justice 
in criminal cases. The economic loss of 
crime each year in this country has been 
estimated as high as two billion dollars; 
but, also, coupled with that economic loss, 
whatever its amount, is a loss of life equal 
to the toll of many of our major diseases 
and a rapidly increasing tendency to scoff 
at all law. The editorial staff of the 
Wor.p’s Work has been considering the 
crime problem for several months, and it 
will not be forgotten that the magazine in 
July, 1924, began a series of articles on one 
phase of crime by French Strother, one of 
our Associate Editors. 

LAWRENCE VEILLER, the author of the 
series which starts in this number, has for 
many years been the chairman of the 
Criminal Courts Committee of the Charity 
Organization Society of New York. It 
has been his business to study the work- 
ings of the criminal code in New York and 
also in the other states of the Union, for 
comparison with New York. He has col- 
lected and studied the reports of crime 
commissions, parole boards, and other 
agencies charged with the compilation of 
statistics and facts on crime and criminals. 
He has filed a vast mass of material over a 
long period and has analyzed it as perhaps 
no one else in this country has. 

After this long familiarity with Ameri- 
can conditions and his close study of the 
underlying causes, he recently made a 
study of similar conditions in England. 
His inquiry, therefore, was unique because 
his detailed familiarity with the problems 
here gave him a knowledge of what to look 
for in England. 

Mr. Veiller’s material is not only star- 


tling and dramatic but it is also authorita- 
tive and accurate, being based upon origi- 
nal source material and a long and ripe 
experience in the field. Upon the actual 
material presented in this series he has 
been working for several months, both 
in assembling and in writing. The second 
article in the series, to appear in the 
January number, will discuss the adminis- 
tration of justice in this country and will 
compare our methods with those in Eng- 
land. It illustrates the literal truth of 
the slang expression of “getting away 
with murder” in this country. 


Epwin L. Marcus, who drew the two 
full-page illustrations for Mr. Veiller’s 
first article, is a well-known illustrator. 
He is cartoonist for The New York Times, 
and his work appears in The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Country Gentleman, 
Forbes Magazine, and other magazines. 
This is his first contribution to the 
Wor tp’s Work. 


For a long time we have been warned 
that our supply of petroleum in this coun- 
try was not inexhaustible and that before 
many years our rapidly increasing caval- 
cade of automobiles would have to be run 
by oil and gasoline from other countries, 
if they ran at all. Yet perhaps few of us 
realized that one of the world’s largest oil 
fields was in process of development in 
Venezuela, nearer to our north Atlantic 
ports than is Tampico. We have heard a 
lot about Mexico’s oil fields, Persian fields, 
and others more remote than Venezuela, 
and yet the development of the Maracaibo 
Basin field went on with almost no fanfare 
of trumpets, and as the map on page 149 
shows, most of the probable oil land is 
already in the possession of about twenty 
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companies which promise large-scale 
development. It is a significant fact that 
Peru and other South American countries 
also are giving a thought to the probability 
that they have large oil fields to be tapped. 

Tuomas F. LEE, who writes the article 
in this issue entitled “The Race for Oil 
in Venezuela,” returned recently from a 
five-months’ tour of Venezuela, and it will 
be recalled that he wrote the Personality 
sketch of President Gomez in the last 
issue of this magazine. He has been a 
traveler and explorer in South America for 
more than twenty years, and he writes 
from his own knowledge of the Maracaibo 
Basin field, because much of his engineering 
and business experience has been in oil. 
He was for a time executive director of 
the National Association for the Protection 
of American Rights in Mexico and, there- 
fore, knows the Mexican oil fields thor- 
oughly. 


Tn the last paragraph of his diary in this 
issue of the magazine, MARTIN JOHNSON 
tells what we may expect next from him. 
The editors have received several letters 
in praise of the lucid and vivid style of 
the installment of Mr. Johnson’s diary 
which appeared in the November issue; 
he writes as well as he photographs and 
it is indeed amazing that any one would 
take such pains and brave such dangers as 
must have been necessary to get the wild 
elephant pictures which we have pub- 
lished. ; 


Speaking of adventure and explorers, 
our readers will recall the article by 
Francis Gow Situ in the July issue of 
the magazine entitled ‘Discoveries on 
the River of Death.” Mr. Smith left 
late in the summer for another trip to 
gather specimens for the Museum of the 
American Indian [in New York City] 
among the remote Brazilian tribes, and the 
editors recently received the following let- 
ter from him from Cuyabaé, Matto Grosso: 


Have been very busy with my plans for my 
trip among the Bororos. Am unable to get 
any information as very little is known of 
them by the Brazilians. Have my plans 
nearly completed. My pack train consists of 
five mules and two Indians who speak Portu- 
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guese. Expect to touch the River of Death 
and work north among the Indians on the 
upper Xingu. These Indians, like the Cher- 
vantes [of whom he wrote in his article in the 
Wor tp’s Work], are very wild, so I am taking 
plenty of lollipops and ammunition. I hope 
I shall not have to resort to the latter. Am 
unable to make definite plans, as I will be in 
practically unknown country. When I 
emerge will communicate with you. 

Cuyaba is truly the last place on earth. 
Fully two thirds of the 15,000 people have 
Indian and Negro blood. It is probably the 
quaintest city in South America, at least in 
Brazil. The streets are narrow and crooked, 
and the outskirts of the city are full of holes 
dug by the early Portuguese in quest of gold. 
One hole caved in and buried a number of 
men alive. The oldest Catholic church is 
built over a mine from which much gold was 
extracted by slaves. It is nearly 300 years 
old. 

I am looking forward to a very interesting 
trip. There is much excitement in the dia- 
mond region, and the report is that an ac- 
quaintance of mine has fled to the jungle and 
is being pursued by a gang of bandits liber- 
ated from the prison here in Cuyaba for that 
purpose. 


Like Martin JOHNSON and other ex- 
plorers, Francis Gow Smit does not fear 
his dangers, and he becomes restive when 
his life is not surrounded by little problems 
of personal safety which must be solved 
quickly. His narrative of his new trips 
among the Indians promises to be as 
interesting as the last. There is no telling 
when we shall receive it. 


Burton J. HENpDRICK’s article in the 
last issue of the magazine on the real his- 
tory of the Zimmermann telegram created 
a tremendous stir in the press of this 
country and among those interested in the 
history of the war, as had been expected 
in the Workshop when the article was in 
course of preparation as one of the chapters 
in the new third volume of “The Life and 
Letters of Walter H. Page.” It has been 
widely quoted in the press in this country 
and abroad both in news and in editorial 
columns. 


The article in the October issue by ex- 
Governor Frank O. LownbeEn of Illinois, 
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entitled “What We Can Do for the 
Farmer,” also raised a storm of discussion, 
and many letters have been received by 
the editors. One Iowa farmer hailed 
the article as a sign of a new understand- 
ing of the problems of the farmer, and a 
Chicago steel man suggested that one 
remedy for a surplus of certain crops might 
be the stoppage of work on irrigation 
projects. Most of those who wrote let- 
ters had not failed to read V. STEFANS- 
SONn’s article entitled, “When the World 
Will Starve,” in which he enumerated 
the many things that could be done to 
prevent the millions of the world from 
dying off immediately. One of the letters 
on the subject came from Leo Mehler of 
Waynesboro, Virginia, who wrote: 


For fourteen years I have been a farmer, 
fruit grower, and apple broker in this section. 
I have been through the mill from the ground 
up. I have cleared land, planted trees, 
plowed, trimmed, and sprayed. I have sold 
apples and wheat and milk and hogs, and 
helped finance a large orchard. Not having 
been raised on a farm, my perspective is in 
no way warped, except it be by the heart- 
breaking work of making a living from the 
soil. 

The problem as I see it is very simple. 
There is more food than there is demand for. 
The farmer is not making wages. Further 
details are not necessary, as you have clearly 
shown this in Mr. Lowden’s article. Why 
then worry about the food supply? Effort 
follows the greatest financial return. When 
food is wanted enough to bring a good price 
there will be plenty of people to raise it. Land 
is being abandoned every day. That land 
and thousands of acres more are only waiting 
for the plow to yield again when the crops they 
can raise are worth the effort. Thousands of 
acres now under cultivation are only being 
scratched. A little more thought and a little 
more effort would double the yields of many 
farms. But why make the effort? There is 
no reason to suppose that prices will justify 
it. It is even worse than that. The farmer 
by growing more may be cutting his own 
throat by depressing prices thereby. Hun- 
dreds of acres of orchard are yielding less and 
less here every year because of neglect. The 
farmers and fruit growers are not willing to 
spend money on the gamble that prices will 
justify the outlay for work which will not 
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bring a return for six or eight months, if it 
ever brings a return. 

When food is wanted there will be no 
trouble about getting it. If the farmers do 
not take hold fast enough capital will. We 
will then start on the only permanent solu- 
tion of the problem. We will be entering 
the era of the business of farming and will 
have agricultural engineers instead of farm- 
ers. It may sound fanciful and remote, but 
the farmer is not in a position to handle the 
situation in competition with other industry 
which is organized. He must be organized 
in the same way, and though codperation is a 
big help it is not corporate organization and 
can never be as effective. 

Just as initiative, courage, vision, knowl- 
edge of large business, and skill at adminis- 
tration have developed American industry, so 
must the same virtues develop agriculture 
and only then will it be a paying proposition. 
And in the nature of things the farmer cannot 
handle the situation, the new era must be 
started by business interests, as is being done 
in a few isolated instances. 

As being close to the land the food situation 
alarms me not at all. A food shortage is so 
remote that, as far as I am concerned, there 
is no need to give it a second thought. 


A prodigious amount of labor is ex- 
pended each month in making every state- 
ment in this magazine represent the last 
detail in accuracy. Every manuscript is 
read over carefully by at least three edi- 
tors before it is set up in type, and then a 
process of re-reading begins. The author 
and the editors read the galley proofs 
thoroughly; when the article is in page 
form the editors read it over again. Dur- 
ing this process proof readers adept at 
catching errors of all kinds are reading and 
re-reading. And yet errors do get into 
the magazine. One of these occurred in 
the article entitled “St. Joan of Arc as a 
Human Being,” in the October issue, in 
which this sentence appeared: *‘The year 
was 1901 and Mark Twain, the beloved 
playboy of American letters, had just 
turned seventy.” This would have placed 
the year of Mark Twain’s birth as 1831; 
the fact is that he was born on November 
30, 1835. Mark Twain’s own remark on a 
mistake of this kind doubtless would have 
been worth hearing! 
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